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German roads yyill get you. ■ 
there — even if. nostalgia fs 
your destination. On your n'ext 
visit why not call to mind thpse 
hafcyon chiJdhood days when 
your motheror father told you 
fairytales, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings In 
which our great fairy tale ' 
writers lived or the scenes in ■ 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background. 


. •AlihW 
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On a tour from-Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where this Brothers 
Grimm vyere born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful musle that- It put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Boden werder.’ That was 
where Baron Munchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Boute be your guide. 


1 Bremen 

2 Boderiwerder, homeof 
Munchhausen 

3 Hanau, birthplace of the 

Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld 
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Beethovenstrasse 69 . D-6000 FrankfiriW 
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Reflections on the summit: Kohl 
and Reagan tally up the score 

headway in parallel between strategic since struck in the 
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C hancellor Kohl's visit to Washing- 
ton caused almost unparallcllcd in- 
terest: even the American media, which 
doesn't go overboard with advance 
coverage for this sort of event, showed a 
lot more interest than usual. 

The reason is that Chancellor Kohl 
was the first allied head of government 
to meet President Reagan since the 
Reykjavik summit. 

The debate about whether and how 
much President Reagan's conduct of the 
talks had shaken the foundations of 
Nnto doctrine is still raging. So Kohl's 
visit was timely. 

Germany is America’s most import- 
ant ally. It is certainly its most reliable. 
Therefore, its support was important. 

In-tuitmWttHt was known fhae-MWi- 
Kohl had the support of Mrs Thatcher 
and, with many reservations, that of M. 
Mitterrand. 

It was known, however, that he would 
offer some criticism about the summit. 

Yet in an after-dinner speech he told 
Secretary of State Shultz Reykjavik had 
been "necessary and good" — after Mr 
Shultz had stressed the Chancellor’s 
leading role in carrying out Nato's mis- 
siles-and-talks policy ns a sine qua non 
for Soviet readiness to negotiate. 

The news that 55 Soviet diplomats 
had been expelled as the latest manpow- 
er move in the diplomatic dispute be- 
tween the superpowers seemed no more 
to cast a shadow over German-Ameri- 
can harmony than it shook confidence 
in tangible disarmament agreements 
*ith the Soviet Union. 

One of the Chancellor’s foremost 
aims was to advise the President to be 
patient and,, in close consultation with 
America's allies,, to carefully review 
what was on the table after Reykjavik. 

There piust be no. haste on ballistic 
missile Ted&ctlon, the German delega-, 
lion, which included Foreign Minister 
Genscher, Defence Minister Worner 
and the Chancellor’s adviser, Herr 
Teltschik, were told. 

The aim must always be to make 

8infU0fiiivwfUf(fffiffMffffnffH!ffunfiffMfifOfiffffffWfnMfiffff 
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headway in parallel between strategic 
and conventional disarmament. 

German interest dwelt on the medi- 
um-range missile agreement terms 
drafted in the Icelandic capital. 

The chief US negotiator in Geneva. 
Max Kampeltnan, feels agreement could 
be reached in six months even In the 
current state of uncertainty whether the 
Soviet Union will be prepared to agree 
to an agreement unless an SDI compro- 
mise is struck. 

■ Bonn is not satisfied with the provision 
envisaged by US and Soviet negotiators in 
Reykjavik for shorter-range Soviet mis- 
siles, especially missiles deployed in re- 
sponse to Nato missile modernisation, first 
to be frozen at their present level. 

Negotiations must, the German argu- 
ment runs, aim at missile reduction in 
this category, as in others. The potential 
threat is simply too great to brook may 
alternative. 

„ Uvht» 

reached in German- American consult- 
ations on the framework within which 
conventional disarmament measures 
are to be negotiated. 

Bonn and Washington are. however, 
agreed in principle that nuclear disar- 
mament must be accompanied by a bal- 

D id Chancellor Kohl really meet with 
President Reagan at the right mo- 
ment, as both sides assured each other in 
Washington? It still is hard to say. 

It is seldom too soon to try and exert 
influence on a friend and partner. But it 
is best first to know what you want. 

Herr Kohl and his party at the White 
House seemed torn between the urge to 
disarm and the desire for continued se- 
curity offered by the nuclear deterrent. 

That, perhaps, Is hardly surprising. 
Given the high-flying visions of a world 
without nuclear weapons conjured by the 
world’s two mightiest men/ a' mere fort- 
night after the hastily-convened Reyka- 
vik summit no-one in Washington knew 
exactly what the next step in arms control 
would be. • ‘ ' 

1 The superpowers' Geneva delegations 
had not even had time to retie the threads 
where" their leaders had last severed 
them. ; • ; • • 

Yet Chancellor Kohl cannot be ac*- 
cused of getting his liming wrong. 1 The 
deadline for his Washington visit was ar- 
ranged earlier and planned to help pre- 
pare Bonn’s main ally to gear a wihter 
summit to firm commitments. 

: The Reykjavik mini-summit venture 
just happened to intervene. 

The Chancellor may not have gleaned 
full and in any way final certainty about 
the consequences of Reykjavik; but he 
returned from Washington clear in his 
mlild’s eye on at least one point. 

It was that President Reagan is as firm- 
ly resolved not to abandonhis dream of 


since struck in the 
conventional sector. 
Yet who is to take 
pnrt in talks if, for 
instance, conven- 
tional disarmament 
is to be negotiated 
not just for Central 
Europe but for Eu- 
rope from the Atlan- 
tic (u the Urals? 
Ought the Vienna 
MBFR talks on 
troop cuts in Central 
Europe to be re- 
placed, and if so, 
what by? The US 
government is re- 
ported to favour an 
entirely new frame- 
work for negoti- 
ations. Bonn in con- 
trast lends to tec I the 
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tried : and trusted CSCE, or Helsinki, 
framework should be used, progressing 
front the results of the Stockholm confer- 
ence on confidence-building measures and 
security in Europe. 

President Rengan and Chancellor 
Kohl did not deal in their talks with dis- 
puted details, such as interpretation of 


Lots to talk about. Chancellor Kohl (left) and President 
Reagan in Washington. ,\t\ 

>CE, or Helsinki, the ABM treaty. Herr Kohl reaffirmed 
used, progressing his approval of SDI, much to the Prc.si- 
Stockholm confer- dent’s satisfaction, although lie did so 
[ding measures and less emphatically than Mr Reagan. 

Above all, the Chancellor repeatedly 
and Chancellor stressed that SDI must ubidc by the terms 
leir talks with dis- of the ABM treaty. Ulrich Schiller 
i interpretation of (Die Zcit. Hamburg. M October I WA) 


Clear that idea 
of SDI is 
here to stay 

scrapping all nuclear weapons as he is 
determined not to abandon SDI. 

As he sees it, a combination of the two 
is an ideal security package, eliminating 
the constant nuclear threat. 

Mr Reagan and Mr Gorbachov are on 
common ground for a fair distance on 
this point, which is something entirely 
new in superpower thinking. ■ ' 

America’s European allies still seem a 
little out of their depth and create an im- 
pression of feeling somehow bamboozled. 

Fear of being left, without the US nuc- 
lear shield, to the tender mercies of a 
hopelessly superior Eait Bloc leads to 
potential misunderstanding and might 
make ii appear ns though Bonn would 
prefer anything other than full nuclear 
disarmament. 

Yet medium-range missiles ar£ not at 
issue. They are merely an addition to (he 
two sides' arms' stockpiles and could in- 
deed be scrapped despite the uneasy feel- 
ings that beset many professional strate- 
gists. 1 

What really worries the Europeans is 
the nightmare of bne day — in the hone 
too distant future — being; deprived bf 
US protection in two respects. ■ 1 " 


The twofold prospect that so upsets 
them is that of the withdrawal of both the 
American nuclear shield and US troops 
from Europe. 

Chancellor Kohl was bound to voice 
these fears in the While House, but he. 
Foreign Minister Genscher and Defence 
Minister Womer would have done bet- 
ter, especially for domestic consumption, 
to avoid creating the initial impression 
that nuclear disarmament was a particu- 
larly tricky and controversial issue 
among the Bonn coalition parties. 

The Chancellor and his deputy, Herr 
Genscher, might now find themselves in 
the embarrassing position of having to 
reinforce the credibility of their commit- 
ment to peace’ — 1 'airid'thaf in a 'general 
election campaign. - 

They are committed, as coalition poli- 
cy, to keeping the peace with fewer wea- 
pons, but may arguably have laid them- 
selves open to accusations of paying 
mere lip service to this ideal.- 
■ The impression that Bonn -insists on a 
conventional arms build-up in return for 
total abolition of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles must not be allowed to gain currency. 

If a balance is to maintained in Eu- 
rope; then a reduction in troop strengths 
and conventional armaments must also 
be negotiated. Here* Germany has clout. 

The large, modern' Bundeswehr, 
Bonn's . bargaining counter, cannot 1 
dismissed, by the East as a .truckk 
tin soldiers. Thomr 

■■ (Kfilnc*- 

Coln?' 
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• eliminating civil service leeway on Its T A**.— a. 

r interpretation; LOnflOll terrOli 

Economic issues dominate as ' «al exposes 

Euro, Asean teams meet the Syrian u 




T'he sixth conference of Asean and 
European Community Foreign 
Ministers ended in the Indonesian capi- 
tal, Jakarta, with several major moves to 
boost economic cooperation. 

They included the resolve to continue 
in Gan talks their cooperation in help- 
ing to bring about the latest Gatt round 
and the determination of both sides to 
make it easier for European firms to in- 
vest in Asean countries. 

Doth points form part of the joint 
communiqud the contents of which in- 
aicnte that the Foreign Ministers will 
train now on be dealing mainly with 
economic issues. 

Economic progress has emerged 
more than ever as the linchpin of politi- 
cal stability, os President Suharto of In- 
donesia reminded the 17 delegations 
(lortugal was not represented) in the 
Indonesian capital. 

Continued economic recession in the 
six Asean countries would, he said, jeo- 

po ! lr f ca ! stability, leading to I 
Hon K 8nd mVlting outside interven- l 

Lutz Stavenhageii of the German t 
Foreign Office, representing Foreign c 
Minister Gensclier, sounded a similar tl 

The traditional conflict between East li 
and West was bound, he snid. to shift. T 
Europe must anticipate the trend and 
pay more attention to the political inter- C 
? Ca u as a region lhal was sure m 
poZcc gains in eCODOn > ic im - - 

J™ Herr Stavenhagen’s first visit to in 
South-East Asia. He was most im- e . 
pressed by the course of the conference re 
which he felt was a genuine dialogue] m 
fostering mutual understanding. at 

r,Aal C ^ hiS br ‘ e . f 10 s,ate the Eu ro- bi 
pean Community s case on a trio of con- 
troversial topics: 

• the Common Agricultural Policy in 

given Asean wishes for better access to re 
European agricultural markets, particu- 
larly Tor rice and soya products; Ee 

• the extension of. preference for in- • 

dustnal exports; and 


‘M * ,,le Eur «>pean viewpoint on the new 
, Gatt round. 

He made it clear to Asean. delegates 
. 1 tae European Community stood by 
its agricultural policy aims but was keen 
id make detailed changes to prevent sur- 
•n plus production. 

i- No agreement was reached on this is- 

0 sue. The only agreement was to keep up 
close Gatt cooperation. 

e Asean met the European Community 
- half-way on including the service sector 

1 in Gatt provisions and expects Euro- 

3 pean support on agricultural exports. 

Investment was, however, the crux of 
the two-day meeting of Foreign Minis- 
t ters. 

■ Delegates were presented with a de- 
tailed report explaining, on over' 100 
pages, why European firms invested less 
m Asean countries than their Japanese 
or American counterparts. 

Detailed figures were not available, 
the report noted, but Japan was said to 
account for 32 per cent of foreign in- 
vestment in the Asean countries, the 
United States for 16 and the European 
Community for 1 3 per cent. 

ti, Tu e J rep0rt , may have revea| ed nothing 
that had not long been public knowledge, 

bunt is the first and so far only document 1 
Pf.' S f k,Ild and » working basis for joint 
bids to end obstacles to investment and * 
persuade more European firms to invest in * 
the six Asean countries. I 

Asea, founded in 1967, consists of < 

B , rU u e *' 6 ] m S a P° re ’ Malaysia, 
Thailand and the Philippines. ti 

In 1980 Asean and the European " 

Community signed a cooperation agree- 
ment aimed primarily at promoting S 

economic cooperation. b 

in l“ r a,n M e J eEateS saw as a m "jor step 
™!.',f,; recllon lhe Jakarta confer- b 

nee s wholehearted endorsement of the *c 

report and advice to member-govern- tc 

£t?nn S t0 H StUdy ,he many rec °mmend- re 

atujns and act on them wherever possi- 

AII Asean governments have for the 

fmnrn» ar - been engaged ln attempts to , 

improve investment conditions in their be 

respective countries. neir " 

far hns * the re p° rt sug- wi 

gests, been inodquate. It recommends; 6 

stmphfymg and clearly formulating *ti 

investment legislation; 8 


• improving information on investment 
opportunities (the European Community 
plans to set up a data bank next year) and 

• ending trade barriers within Asean, 
as begun with the 1978 preferential 
treatment agreement (PTA). 

This agreement now applies to 
18,000 products, yet between them they 
accou nt for a mere two per cent of intra- 

Preferences range between 
o and 50 per cent. 

At the last Aseaa-oniy Ministerial con- 
ference, held in Manila at the end of Au- 
gust, ail Asean countries except Indonesia 
endorsed a strategy aimed at making 
Asean a customs union by the year 2000. • 

(Handclsblati. Dilsseldorf, 22 October 1986) 


F| ecades a fi°» almost forgotten in the 
i-# annuls of history,. East German 

d /,| W c. ter 1Jlbriclj 1 was concerned 
about the Sino-Sovlet conflict. 

But he carefully avoided taking sides, 
saying he was not sufficiently aware of 

P»e?R°r S m S hina lo pBSS judgment. 
East Berlin preferred to be an innocent 
bystander. 

East Germany long sought to steer at 
least us diplomatic ties with Chinn clear 
of ideological disputes between Mos- 
cow and Peking. 

As the icc gathered on Sino-Sovict 
tics, East Berlin, finally had to toe tlio 
Soviet line. Only a few years ago Chi- 
nese diplomats in East Berlin were al- 
most treated like citizens of an enemy 
stale and largely isolated. 

But since the Soviet Union has itself 
sought to improve its relations with Chi- 
na East Germany, along with othor East 
Bloc slates, hns promptly used the pre- 
text for a thaw in its ties with Peking. 


Why Russia let 

Honecker 
go to China 

'E imTSfc h5T2 

particular have made constant" ?^" 
they grew avaUable. ^ 0pporlunllies as 

o Chinn came as a surprise; so did the 
last-minute prior visit to Peking paid, 
by General Jaruzelski of Poland. 

Herr Honecker has certainly 
stopped well ahead of the slow process 
of improvement in Sino-Soviet rel- 
ations. He cannot claim, as Herr Ul- 
bricht did, not to know enough about 


io Uncertainty after 

“ Machel’s death 

0 p Machel of Mozambique was 
- i killed in an air crash at a trying time. 
e Keiations between white-ruled South 

1 a™- and neighbouring communist re- 
volutionary Mozambique may have been 

l tense but at least they existed. 

’ Will Samora Machel's heirs be willing 
t and ab,e to continue the course he set? 

■ Moza mbique is one of the front-line 

Sn Af , . oggerheads apartheid and 
South Africa but sail on talking terms with 

__^ 0na ^ ecau l sc ,r ,s dependent economi- 
cally on the unloved white regime. 

There has naturally been wild spccula- 
Hon about the fact that the plane crashed 
while flying over South African territory. 

So “ qu 5 has been at odds with 

South Africa for some time but never 
broke with Pretoria entirely. 

Samora Machel, who ruled Mozam- 
bique from 1975, was undoubtedly a fac- 
tor for stability in southern Africa. Pre- 
toria knew where it stood with the former 
rebel against Portuguese rule. 

He and South Africa came to terms 
strictly on grounds of expediency. They 
had no political love for each other at all. 
h th L ewstencc of ties whatever 
unJf m MapUt ° and Pretoria must have 

r^? C0W) Wh f e Pr?sident Machel 
was not always a welcome visitor. 

l f al “ il . ma y- h«s death heralds a 

“uncertainty. 

(Nordwesi Zelliing, Oldenburg, 2 1 October 1986) 

tuaff BffairS tD be a judge of the si- 

: n „ Fa . r the Chi neae his visit was a bless- 
ing, demonstrating that Peking has no 
disputes with Soviet satellites in East- 

uLnS mere ' y W ' th ,he Soviet 

Pe 5« J^ n “ lter was welcomed . to' 
Peking with the statement that China 

nnH S h C u an u mdependent f ° rei 8 n Policy 
and held the East German leader in 

Hontnw 60 ? f ° r WS personal contribu- 
tion tovvard peace and detente. - . 

m ca J prompt Moscow to allow a 
man like Herr Honecker or, for that 
matter, the Polish leader (who, incW_ 

in hi8her regard ^ Mr 
praise?^ l ° BCCept 8Uch words of 

np £f”,. it be . ^at the Soviet leader' 
needs the assistance of East Bloc lead- : 
ers in putting tics with China to rights : 
as he would like to see them? 

(Dcr TagcsspiegoL- Berlin. 22 Ociober 1^86) ! : 


:nt T’he rial in London of NezarHU, 
my A a Jordaman citizen jailed tZ 
d years on charges of trying to SL 
El A1 airliner las. 

ial doubt Syria’s key roIeinS^ 

ey n Tbal in A itseIf comes as nosura® 
a- P^dent Assad of Syria is sitiaS 
;n Colonel Gaddafi of Libya, who bo^ 
public of supporting terrorists. 

* j j everyone well briefed on (k* 

d !® u , kn ° W i var, ’ ous terrorist 
Ia are based m Syrian-occupied Leb» 

[g and Damascus. 

. The . Jr°" don c o«I proceafc 
'•1 ’howod Hmdi,^ to have eajopdZ 

Synan diplomatic backing in plannia. B 
blow up an Israeli airliner with 375 m 

frTefd^“ 8hkpr ^ nl “^ 

^.^ot^her link extends from London it 
berUn, where Hindawi’s brother is in » 
tody m connection with a dbnte 
j bomb raid. 

Western countries Have so hr ew- 
tisea restraint in their dealings with Syria 
despite strong pointers toward Syrian 
complicity in terrorist activities. 

There were many grounds for this re- 
traint. The Americans, for instance, stl 
know that a Middle East peace sent- 
ment is impossible withoui lhe Syria 
leader’s consent. 

President Assad astutely offered his 
services in helping to secure the release 
of US and French hostages in Lebanon. 

But Washington for one has mbt 
patience. America's break-off of dipper 
marie ties with Syria shows the United 
States to be approaching a line corre- 
sponding to US views on Colonel Gadda- 
fi in recent months. 

At the same time the United States has 
demonstrated its special relationship 
with Britain by following Whitehall's lead 
in ending diplomatic ties with Damascus. 

That leaves Europe, As so often in ife 
past, European reactions first show signs 
of caution. Bonn has cancelled a visit by 
the Syrian Foreign Minister. France is not 
yet prepared to make sweeping moves. 

It rbmains to be seen whether the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe- 
can Convince his Common Market cd- 
leagues that, ns in Libya’s case, states that 
toy with terrorism must be boycotted. 

It may be a difficult decision lo 
politically, but in moral terms it Istha®' 
jy possible move if the West is to retain 
its self-respect. ’ 

A. hard line is, moreover, probably the 
only , approach that will impress the ter- 
rorists and their political basket . 

For President Assad the decline in ha 
international reputation as a result of the 
London trial is definitely a defeat. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeioe ZdlMt 
fOr DeutichJand,27 Ociotjer 
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Ex-soldier and CDU face an 
uphill battle in Hamburg 


T h6 Christidn Democrat challenge in 
this month's Hamblirg election is be- 
ing led by a former Bundesw^hr army of- 
ficer, Hartmut Perschau. - 
He says the ruling Social Democrats, 
who have an absolute majority in the 
city-state’s assembly, are bogged down in 
corruption' and hepOtisitl ft'fter 30 years 
of rule. ’ 

He says misguided policies 4r£ spoil- 
ing its chances of a belter future — better, 
he says, than the current picture of mass 
unemployment, huge debt, 1 a crime wave 
and heavy taxation. 

Perschau, who heads the CDU group 
in the assembly, is challenging not only 
the SPD, but also the Mayor, Klaus vori 
Dohnanyi, a man with a popular person- 
ality and a firife reputation which goes be- 
Vohd the confines of his own party; 

Perschau himself Has closed the gap a 
little, but'the polls do riot have good news 
for him: they say that if the CDU picks up 



■. • '.*i. .>•■••• ■ 

• After the dismissal of t\Vo : SPD sena- 
tors in the wake of these events, the SPD 
began iooklhg around for a -possible jun- 
ior coalition partner. ' 

The most likely Candidate shetned td 
be the FDP, a party which has not been 
represented in the city's parliament dur- 
ing the last eight years because of its in- 
ability to get the five per cent of the votes 
heeded to gain seats there. * 

The party’s chairman is lrigo von 
Munch, a lively professor of Jurisprud J 
ence. 

Up to how, the FDP has 1 not commit- 
ted itself on the coalition question, n fact 
which in itself caused quite a stir. 

For a long time it looked as iF the FDP 
would benefit most from the SPD's sum- 
mertime bides. 

In the meantime, however, the siiua^ 
tidn has again changed. 

Opinion polls show that the popularity 
of the SPD is rising, that the 1 CDU can 
still expect no more than 40 per cent of 
the vote, that the FDP will probably re- 
main a ihree-pcr-cent party, and lhe 
Green/Alternmivc List will probably se- 
cure about eight per cent of the vote. 

The Green/Aliernutive List will be 
contesting the election with women cand- 


Mayor von Dohnanyi . . . personal 
appeal. (Phii(n>.: Svun Simum 

more than 40 per cent of the vote, it will 
have done well. In the election in Decem- 
ber 1982, the SPD got 51.3 per cent of 
the vote, which left it with 64 assembly 
seats; the CDU got 38.8- per cent (48 
seats); .and - the Green/ Alternative List 
6.8 per cent (8 seats): The Free Democ- 
rats got only 2.6 per cent, below the 5 per 
cent needed to qualify for representation. 

Perschau’s problem is that most Ham- 
burg people nre simply not impressed en- 
ough, by pessimistic; descriptions. of their 
plight such as: his * ; at least not .enough to 
vote the other way. ; >,.,u . - 

In spring this year all (>pinion< polls 
showed theiSPJQ well above 50 per cent; 
the party seemed certain to retain, thq ab+ 
solute m^jflifity. Ut-Bchlevad-in ihe.last 
election, in tJecembetj li982; i !,i»:,h « 

The popularity of .the-SPD, howeveri 
then declined rapidly during the summer. 

• The conditions criticised in Perschau's 
invective were norito blamenfor.thisiset; 
backs but. the; problems. Hamburg's Sen- 
ate had in dealing with demonstrations^' 

• The ‘encirclement by the palice.of hun- 

dreds qf peaceful demonstrators: in one 
case, for example, was regarded as, a clear 
overrdaction of the, authorities by; many 
people. , .(including SPD supporters) in 
Hamburg. t,.J, i • 

■ This fau?i pas Was followed by the cin- 
barcasslng/shoot-oqt by the . professional 
underworld killer, Werner. 'Pinznet, in 
Hamburgls police headquartecs.: 1 

< "The: popularity -Of: the SPD following 
these* ’Incidents fell? way down into., the 
forty per cent- region.:: . 


It is often difficult to understand the 
mood of the electorate. 

Not all the arguments brought to bear 
by CDU challenger Hartmut Perschau 
are exaggeratedly pessimistic. 

The Hamblirg Senate looks back on 
four tough years in office. The SPD’s ab- 
solute majority hasn’t necessarily made 
the city any easier to govern. 

The party often seemed torn between 
two opposing factions within the parlia- 
mentary group, and this in-fighting may 
cost it votes. 

The city has and will in future have to 
cope with very difficult problems. 

The city is still one of the wealthiest 
and most scenic regions in Europe. 

However, almost one tyundred thou- 
sand unemployed (often young)" people 
also live there. ' . 

. What more, Hamburg is. jieqyily in- 


highly toxic substance dioxin was seeping 
out of the waste disposal site. 

In addition, the Boehringer chemicals 
company was forced to close down after 
evidence- that it had polluted the environ- 
ment with vast amounts of cadmium and 
arsenic. . . 

The sludge in the port arta of Ham- 
burg also threatens to get out of hand. 

Hamburg, .which tries lo promote the 
image of a clean and tidy city, is gradually 
gaining . the reput atio n of being a facade 
built on waste. 

Better public relations alone, however, 
cannot help. 

Apart from the proven environmental 
pollution several investigation commit- 
tees took a very critical look at the errors 
made by Haipburgiauthorities. • ■ 

In numerous cases the authorities were 
accused of having made very serious mis- 
takes, for -example, in the case of the 
waste disposal site in Georgswerdcr. ■ 

There was also strong criticism of lhe 
behaviour of officials and politicians in 
their dealings with the Nouc Heimat 
property group. ■ 

lh many cases contracts were classed 
as being of “public benefit" even' though 
it was all too obvious that the company 
only hnd its own interests in mind. 

One of the make-or-break issues when 
assessing the performance of the Senate 
during the past four years was bound to 
be its ability to come to grips with econ- 
omic problems.. 

This • is where Hartmut Perschau, 
backed by many CDU ministers in Bonn 
and, in particular, by Bonn Finance Min- 
ister, Gerhard Stoltcnberg, has vehe- 
mently criticised Dohnnnyi. 

However, it looks as if even this cam- 
paign will be to no avail. 

Mayor von Dohnanyi is often praised 
by Hamburg businessmen. wh«i feci that 
hi Is tin the road td success. " 

The Technical University in Harburg, 
for example, is already being described 
as a success, an institution which it is 
hoped will give the region a new high- 
tech thrust. 

The Mayor’s almost unreserved sup- 
port for the new media has also ensured 


ir .■ .-..i , , .... ■ n 

.. As ! Mayor . Doknqnyi , qyplpined \q 
Hamburg businessmen in a speech at the 
eity'fc Overseas Club Hamburg is suffer; 
iiig from the politicial decisions jnflde iq 
tfrepasL ... i ' 

. . The, city, .the Mayor. emphasised, must 
gradually . turn its ^attention .towards : the 
European mainland and away from, the 
pprts and waterways which price guaran- 
teed Hamburgh prosperity. ,| ,| .. :::i . 

wDuring the i last four , years more and 
more .shipyard* have been forced to shut 
down and the port of Hamburg has fpvnd 
it increasingly difficult to maintain- its 
reputation - in Europe -despite the.! fact 
that, pneei again, aa , internationally, opi 
erating shipping company has applied to 
set up business : in Hamburg.* 1 . ■ ■ : . • 

. .Other political!, “legacies” nlsp w^igh 
heavily upon the city. ■; i :.l • Mij.-. y.\ 
At the begiiming of the cuVrenr legislqy 
tive period ithe huge mountain of waste in 
the district of Georgswerdcr hit the head4 
fines. Investigations discovered that thd 




F0P I Oca 1 ! challenge rVq n.M Un c h 

uncoriVentlonaj style-' \ . 

•J. - .'•■*» (Ph’dtOldp*) 

; •• i - • 1 i • 1 • 

the suppor.t of the business community in 
the oily. Hamburg can now rightly, claim 
to still ( be a media metropolis. ; • i , 
Dohnanyl’s pro-business stance, i how- 
ever,, has also led to criticism of bis poli- 
cies by the SPD itself. ( 

• Many critics cannot discern a connec- 
tion between Dohnanyi’s economic polH 
cies and a reduction of the abov^ayerago 
(ini;, comparison' with .pther iLSnder) 
above-average unemployment figure, 

• •VOn'Ddhifanyi is not i disconcerted .-He 
deserves credit- for bringJnglthe eity’s^ bu- 
siness icommUnity; and -.the SbciaLDcmoc-i 
ratic Senatecloser togelherua ; - ; i.‘ , ::h. 

This is a, '.traditional ’bond; Although 


CDU ehallonger Perschau . . « but 
can ha turn the voters? 

the businessmen nre not all- that fond of 
the SPD they don’t mind them being in 
office as long as business flourishes. 

The left-wingers in the Hamburg SPD 
find it difficult lo: develop vote-winning 
alternatives despite unemployment and 
the austerity measures in public-service 

and social fields. ! 

In this situation the CDU Opposition 
finds it extremely difficult to improve its 
position. 

Admittedly, in the election in summer 
1982 (which was rerun in December of 
that -year) the CDU -led by Walther Lcis- 
ler Kiep even managed lo become the 
strongest single party. 

This, however, turned out to be no 
more than a passing phase for the rather 
middlc-clnss oriented party. 

Many people asked themselves after 
the election whether Kiep was well-ad- 
vised lo try and gain the support of the 
“man on the street” tin contrast to Doh- 
iianyis rather upper-class image), forex- 
ample, of the Ncue Heimat tenants, only 
to choose the banker Eckart van Hoovcn 
as his candidate for the post of Econom- 
ics Senator iater on in the campaign. 

In the political centre the SPD, CDU 
and FDP are all vying for the same votes. 

In terms of personality, Dohnanyi has 
the best chances, enjoying a reputation 
which extends far beyond his own party. 

Perschau has closed the gap a little, 
but he is unlikely to be able to seriously 
challenge von Dohnanyi. 

FDP chairman Ingo von Munch is a 
generally popular candidate and his un-^ 
conventional style may attract votes. 

The Green/ Alternative List with: its 
tried and tested candidate Thea Bock in 
second position on the list of — women 
only t~ candidates can count on their re- 
gular voters. !- ’/ ..! 

The decision by the Hamburg Senate 
for a phaseout of- nuclear energy, as soon 
as possible is .unlikely ; to make ‘many 
Green Voters change their- mind and vote 
fortheSPD: , - ■ <•> i «. . 

Opponents of -nuclear power! plants 
still j feel- /that the- SPD * will nat . keep its 
word on this issued .,*• : > *.» -W-’. 

. The police laction against demonstrators 
in 'Hamburg on- the- day after the big dem- 
onstration at- the iBrokdokf- nuclear power 
plant also created a, rift between, the Senate 
and atiti-nuclear-endrgy protesters. . !> :< • 
The announcement by the; Senate of let 
gal: action against the decision- to put the 
Bjokdotf plant on-slream - was soon fo!H 
lowed by an abashed decision by theSen^ 
ateriot tb institute . legal proceedings due 
td a lack . of legal meads;: a decision which 
hash’ll exactly improved. the relationship 
betweentHetvyo sidosj ; '- ::- -u . . i . . » : 

i The vital question iwill bo hojw recep- 
tive the Voters are -ta newiargu meiUs, • . « ; 

: The state eleotionsi In Bavaria- shofred 
tbat the SPD'is apparently t still' seeking m 
nationwide'Eidcntity. ' Hamburg: SPD- is 
;i il, -- ' Oontlntied on page B 
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Infective security against terrorists 
J-/can only be ensured by finding and 
Arresting the terrorists and not by stepp- 
ing up the number of bodyguards. 

This is the widespread conclusion in 
the wake of the murder this month in 
Bonn of Foreign Office official Gerald 
von Braunmuhl by Red Army Faction 
(RAF) terrorists. 

It is now realised that bodyguards are 
not the answer. The terrorists have 
shown that if they can’t get at the top tier 
of politicians and Industrialists, they will 
go for the next tier down. They will lower 
their sights until they find an unprotected 
target. . 

Bavaria’s Interior Minister, Karl Hill- 
ermeier, has spoken of a “new dimension 
of terror". 

A special anti-terrorist workgroup has 
been set up under the auspices of the 
Minister of State in the Bonn Chancell- 
eiy, Wolfgang SchMuble. 

Slate secretary in Bonn’s Ministry of 
the Interior, Hans Neusel, hopis to im- 
prove collaboration between the various 
crime investigation authorities. 

Following a lengthy break the Confer- 
® nc f r?.» Intc ? or Ministers (chairman: 
Knrl Hiitermeier) has convened to find 
new ways of combating terror. 

The FDP has suddenly become more 
cooperative in discussions on planned 
law changes. , 

The von BraunmUhl killing has shaken 
the authorities in Bonn much more than 
the attacks on industrialist Ernst Zim- 
mermann, of MTU, and Karl-Heinz 
Beckurts, of Siemens. 

It had been thought that an attack was 
unlikely in the capital because of the ex- 
tensive security precautions. 

Any strike against prominent “symboL- 

IC ft!* ^ Bonn » was believed, 
would be regarded os too risky. 

The top-security zone Bonn could, so 
if was believed, be quickly turned into a 
fortress, making it virtually impossible 
for assassins to escape. 

This was all wrong: the murder of von 
Braunmuhl has shown that. 

This time the victim was not one of the 
chauffeur-driven and police-escorted 
symbolic figures" in an armour-plated li- 


terrorism 


Hunt and arrest, not more 
protection, is the tactic 


“normal crime investigation” activities 
for too long. 

The Conference of Interior Ministers 
unanimously agreed that computer-as- 
sisted dragnet investigations, police ob- 
servation and the use of contacts still 
provide a sound basis for investigation 
activities. 

Many Lander have stated that they 
haven't got enough staff for police obser- 
vation operations against terrorists. 

The chances of finding sympathisers 
and via these sympathisers members of 
the "hard core" of terrorist groups fell. 

The flow of information via such con- 
tacts -first increased following the murder 
of Ernst Zimmerniann. 

Via special agents the counter-inteF 
ligence service has infiltrated groups 
which they suspect of sympathising with 
the RAF. 

As these agents are not allowed to be- 
come involved in criminal offences their 
effectiveness (and credibility within the 
group) suffers. 

The police also keeps an eye on sever- 
al persons suspected of providing RAF 
sympathisers with hideouts and cars, spy- 
ing out possible locations, of criminal of- 
fences and acting as go-betweens for 
passing on information within the terror- 
ist group. 

Even these persons, however, operate 
like professional secret service agents. 

i , The ? m t 8ke their P hone ca!ls from pu- 
ll ■ te J e P hone boxes, which cannot be 
bagged because this would mean listen- 
ing in on the phone calls of respectable 
citizens too. 

Mass demonstrations also provide a 
good opportunity for an exchange of in- 
formation between members of terrorist 
groups, since the police find it difficult to 


, _ w '“vui uiai^u ||- 

mousme, but one of the many publicly 
unknown ministerial aides who don’t 
get police protection. 

The murder in Bonn also makes it 
clear where the limits to safeguarding 
personal security lie. 

If you oan’t get near first-rank politi- 
cians the second rank- will do; and once 
they get their bodyguards too terrorists 
have no option but to lower their sights. 

ther is the answer in even more stand- 
by security forces for emergencies: Real 
security can only be guaranteed if the ter- 
rorists are arrested, and this requires a 
broadly-based anti-terrorist campaign. 

Following the killing of a senior civil 
servant in Bonn more people may now 
agree that this is the only road to success 
The public awareness df the terrorism 
problem died down after the two leading 
members of the RAF, Brigitte Mohn- 
haupi and Christian Klar, were arrested. 

The fourth RAF generation, therefore, 
has been able to set up its network with- 
out^ the restrictions of excessive anti-ter- 
rorist investigations. 

The authorities now recall that most of 
I heir successes resulted from public tip- 
offs to (he police. • 

If Bonn Interior Minister, Friedrich 
Zimmermnnn, has his way the media will 
stall doing more to consolidate public 
awareness of the terrorism problem. 

This approach can only bo successful if 
the police authorities, are adequately 
staffed to cope with the anticipated flood 

of information from the public. ■ 

This, however, is problematic, since 
officials cannot be withdrawn- from their 


distinguish between masked demonstra- 
tors known and those unknown to the 
police. 

There are plans to tighten existing 
address registration laws. 

Although it is compulsory to register 
with local authorities if a person 
changes his address many don’t bother 
because it is inconvenient and as there 
is no real penalty for not doing so anv- 
way. J 

If ordinary citizens can be persuaded 
to register the police would then have a 
reliable criterion of suspicion at its dis- 
posal, i.e. anyone who hasn’t registered 
is suspect and would then be screened 
by the police. 

The most important new means of 
tackling terrorism approved by the 
Interior Ministers is precautionary 
protective surveillance", a combination 
ot observation of potential target per- 
sons and objects for terrorist attacks 
and the active tracking down of terror- 
ists. 

This concept enables the police to be 
at the scene of the crime before the cri- 
minals themselves. 

Every planned scene of a crime thus 
becomes a trap for the offenders, pre- 
suming that is that the police officials 
happen to be where terrorists or their 
sympathisers decide to check out local- 
ities for a possible terrorist attack. 

All these envisaged measures will put 
terrorism under even more pressure, 
but wd! not be able to guarantee that the 

RAF will be smashed as an organisa- 
tion. 

. Cri . me investigation experts empha- 
sise that the main thing is not to phase 
these measures out again after a few 


weeks in which there have been 

rorist activities. 0018 

In fact, these peaceful periods,,,,, 
hesl ti,ne to conduct "lightning^ 
checks and meticulous controls 
tain border regions. B 

The question is, however, W h«L 
the general public would flL„ t 

need for such measures. ' ' • 

. The Bonn government's intent,^; 
allowing terrorists to turn state’s S 
epee on fellow terrorists would bet 
additional lever in the fight against 
ronsm. 6!l ® 

Terrorists who give ihem#^. 
and give evidence which leads to ti,; 

rest or conviction of other tenrasa 

the government plans, should be jfcS 
reduced prison sentences orevema* 

It is hoped that high rewards forc- 
ing such evidence will enable the fi- 
nesses in question to lead a new life** 
a new identity. 

.Fundamental misgivings already W 
to the rejection of this suggestion iu 
years ago. 

Horsetrading with criniipais would 
undoubtedly be an .admission by (he 
state that terrorism cannot be eliminat- 
ed via conventional police methods. 
t| Should a_ murderer be rewa rdedfor 
grassing" on other murderers! Ho* 
are the relatives of murder victims 
to fee! about this? 

The Italian successes cited by advo- 
cates of the introduction of this ruling 
cannot be simply superimposed on the 
West German context. 

The Red Brigades in Italy were heter- 
ogeneous groups as opposed to more 
tightly organised and smaller RAF. 

Those RAF members with something 
to betray are subjected to the perma- 
nent control of the group. 

The possibility of being rewanfe/fat 
betraying fellow terrorists, however, 
would definitely create a greater sense 
of uncertainty within terrorist groups. 

Horst Zimmemmn 
(Rhclnischer Mcrkur/Chrisi und Well. 

Bonn, 24 Ociobcr 198o) 


'T’he way West German politicians 

X react to terrorist attacks is an almost 
reflex response. 

Tighten the laws and give the police 
more power, they cry, in line with the 
mo tot the greater the punishment the 
more effective the fight against crime. 

Criminological history, however, does 
not support the logic of this argument 
nor do more recent court cases. 

• ,® ac , k the d »ys when thieves were 
pubhely battered to death on a wheel 
o her thieves took the opportunity to 
Pickpocket distracted onlookers. 

The arguments of those who zealously 
set- opt to improve our adequately per- 
fected system of criminal law arid court 
proceedings, therefore, should always be 
countered by a reference to the fact that 
laws are general norms and not designed 
for specific “crimes of the day", specific 
incidents or specific target groups. 

of * hc revived discussion on 
whether terrorists should be allowed to 
turn state s evidence it should also be em- 
phasised that laws and legal concepts are 
not characterless set pieces which can be 
simply transferred from one legal system 
to the next. 

The concept of turning state’s (or in a 
legal context in which there is a sovereign 
monarch Queen’s or King’s) evidence is 
historically rooted in English criminal 
proceedings. ... 

It refers to a situation in which evidence 
is- given for the state (Crown) against his 
former associates in . crime by an accom- 
plice (a practice known as "grassing". A 
supergrass is a big-time grass). 


A case against 
state using 
‘supergrasses’ 

Thts “deal" between the state and the 
criminal provides exact information on 

the . c " me ln q u «tion was plained 
and carried out. i . ■ 

°* the other there is also a risk 
at the person giving evidence may shift 
s own share of the responsibly for the 
crime onto his adcoihplicds and th'at th6 
latter ar* thus 1 sentenced on the basis bf 
raise testimony. 1 * ■ f . t 

The person turning state's evidence 
may even invent a crime or involvement 
in a crime, out of revenge or td try-and 

ensure a more lenient sentence 

In return for his “willingness to coop, 
crate with the state” the witnesses often 
rewarded with a reduced prison sent- 
ence, an early release from prison or a 
complete remission of the prison sent- 

VllCCa i 1 

This concept -is unknown to German 
cnmina 1 law and law of criminal proce- 

nnh P riml ; al wh ° -confesses a crime can 
only hope for a reduction of his sentence 
if he shows his repentance in an active 
way (tStige Rene),- 

J h l? ve ^ camious provision,, however, 
has often been extended to mean more o 

less turning state’s evidence. 


ln the trial of the Baader-Meini 
gang accomplice Horst Mahler in 191 
for example, evidence was given agaii 
Mahler by Karl-Heinz Ruhland, who « 
also an accomplice of the terrorists. 

Ruhland should have been sitting 
the dock with Mahler, but his case w 
dealt with at an earlier stage. 

This meant that he could act as a w 
ness, on the state's behalf, in the MbM 
case.' 

Ruhland 's fellow Inmates ail claims 
that Ruhland had unjustly accused Wii 
ler of being involved in a bank row^' 
an accusation which led to a stiff 
sentence for Mahler. 

' Ruhland himself admitted later on tha 
the policeJnterrogators were-rc^y^ 1 ^ 
ing foriacous&tions against Mahler". 
Ruhland Jafer led- a miserable life i 

fear and anonymity. 1 ' 

• During 'ihe Baaddr-Meinhof trial i 
Stairimhelm Dierk Hoff, who was kndw 
to have- designed bombs for the Baa * 1 
Meinfiof gang# also -turned dtate'i eV * £ 
ence. •• • ... .. ; .. 1 

■' reward, it wafe later olalmedr* 88 
new ■ identity and i financial • support l 

make a new life abroad. 

Hoff was 'given : the opportunity | 
memorise 'his earlier' interrogation inetl 
ods so well that he was even able to in* 
ate where the paragraphs ended by wal 
ing a pause when He gave testimony du 
ing the. main hearing. _ . « ■■ *: ■ I i * * c ' 

: Ulrike Meinhof was sO' irritated th 
she asked Hoff why her wad- giving;.®)* 
ence.iin such' parrot-fashion,; Officis 
Continued on . page 7 
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Brilliance, banality and sub-standard 
scholarship at historians 9 meeting 


N one of the 1,500-odd participants 
nt the 26th historical congress in- 
Trier could hope to arrive at an even 
remotely balanced judgement on the 
mammoth proceedings. 

Individuals could only take in a hand- 
ful of the 130 lectures given during the 
three and a half days allowed by the two 
professional bodies that organised the 
conference. 

Specialists in pursuit of proceedings 
on their special subjects tended to dis- 
appear in smaller, artificially-lit lecture 
theatres and soon felt overtired. 

The writer felt, as he has done for a 
decade, that some of the lectures, ar- 
ranged by subject matter in 27 sections 
and in some cases already available as 
papers, failed to measure up to more ex- 
acting academic standards. 

They were ill-suited as refresher fare 
for history teachers and still less as a 
public presentation of historians and 
their work. 

The exceptions included a morning 
session chaired by Andreas Hillgrubcr 
and dealing with the importance of the 
Far East for the main belligerents in the 
Second World War. 

The speakers — Junker. Voigt, 
Diilffcr and Marlin — were brilliant, 
didn’t speak for loo long and allowed 
time for discussion, li was excellent. 

Another observation, and a generally 
gratifying one, wus that the scope of de- 
tailed research, no mailer how insignifi- 
cant and 'pettifogging it might ot times-- 
tend to become, is growing ever wider in 
both space und time. 

It wus a far cry from the parish pump, 
with topics including The Dynamics of 
Social and Political Trends in Africa be- 
tween 1939 and 1955, Latin America 
between I83U and 1920, Nato and the 
United States, Areas Settled in Ancient 
Greece, Alliances and Foreign Policy in 
the Late Middle Ages and Luxembourg 
in the Second World War. 

At the next historical congress, to be 
held in Bamberg in two years' time, non- 
European history will even be the over- 
all topic. 

The banality of the overall topic at 
Trier was one reason why this year’s 
congress seemed less productive than 
its predecessors. It was The Importance 
of Geography for the Course of History. 

The organisers having decided to 
stress the importance, of geography by 
giving it an additional official boost, as 


Continued from page 3 ■ 
hoping the party's poor showing in Bavar- 
ia and the fact that the general election 
campaign will take place just a few weeks 
later wiU mobilise its voters. , 

The SPD's election posters present von 
Dohnanyi with an air of superiority and 
confidence. 

The CDU poster shows Perschau with 
the Hamburg flag and the city hall in the 
background. 

The. jovial FDP professor ingo von 
Munch looks, strange ns it may seem, ns if 
he has plenty tci laugh about. 

Dohnanyi i,s reputed not to have agreed 
to the poster's slogan “Dohnanyj for Ham- 
burg. Hamburg For Dohnanyi". 

In all proabability, however, he would 
agree with the prediction that. lie will re- 
main Mayor of Hamburg after the election 
on 9 November, . . Kars ten Plog 

• (FrankrurltrRundschnu. 20 October 19R6) 


•; .f:/ u. 
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it were, Christian Meier of the German 
Historians' Association made the point 
most effectively in his opening address. 

A biographer of Julius Caesar and 
president of the association, hc told the 
congress that: 

“The history, politics and social 
structure of England are inconceivable 
without its insular situation. - 

“Repeated efforts have been under- 
taken on the Continent to arrive at natu- 
ral. easily defendahlc frontiers. 

“What a different course German his- 
tory might have taken if the Alps had 
run roughly parallel to the Vistula." 

Meier, being an intelligent man, 
covered geography from the Ancient 
World to the present, in which terrestri- 
al space has been relativised by military 
encroachment on outer space. 

Yet the issue was not without its 
problematic note. Why else should it 
have been chosen as an overall topic? 

Meier mentioned the misuse of geo- 
politics by the Nazi government in ihe 
Third Reich. 

Reference was accordingly made, at 
intervals during the congress, to Karl 
Hausliofer. for whom ge«»^ , liiies was 

-'lesyan-flendeTnfC'diaoipllne than n code 


of conduct for aggressive, expansionist 
policies of gaining access to space and 
raw materials. 

Yet those who had never heard of 
Haushofer left Trier not sufficiently the 
wiser as to who hc was and what he rep- 
resented. 

Meier and many others in Trier were 
less interested in the theory of space 
and time, about which Reinhart Kosel- 
Icck dealt boringly and at length, or in 
geopolitics as such. 

What interested them was debate on 
the nrgumenl, resurrected by Michael 
Sturmer and Hagen Schulze, that Ger- 
many’s Destiny is its Geography. 

Meier noted the controversy that had 
arisen in this connection with regard to 
interpretation of Bismarck’s policies. It 
must nil, he said, form part of the plat- 
form dchatc. 

if only it had! Sparks might have 
flown. The congress might nt least for 
one evening have been what it has long 
failed to be: u soundly based, polemical- 
ly spiced dispute between historians 
best qualified to deal with (hc given sub- 
ject. 

German geography as a topic must at 
least go back to the first Thirty Years’ 
War. 161 8-48. then lead via Bismarck's 
policy of balance (whatever view may be 
held of it) to the second Thirty Years’ 
War, 1914-1945. 

It might arguably end with preseni- 
da\ divided Germany and die end <■! .i 
“special situation’’ in Central Europe. 


Dissidents from four East Bloc coun- 
tries have issued a joint statement to 
mark the 30tli anniversary of the upris- 
ing in Hungary in 1956. The statement, 
signed by 122 dissidents from Hungary, 
Poland, East Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia, refers to “determination to 
struggle for political democracy" and to 
“oppression by Soviet Intervention"; 
and It says the “Hungarian revolution 
remains our inspiration." It is the first 
time dissidents from several East Bloc 
nations have managed to overcome all 
the impediments imposed by their state 
apparatus to join forces in such a way. 

T hirty years ago a lengthy lesson be- 
gan: it was that a third way between 
socialism and capitalism is impossible 
as long as the military might of the East- 
ern Superpower is in a position to enfor- 
cfe the Soviet policy line. 

It has also taught us there are limits to 
reform of the political and economic 
system that claims' to represent the sole 
road to socialism. 

The point has been brought home by 
the 122 dissidents from East Germany,, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
who have issued a statement. 

. Hungary is the keyword. Thirty years 
ago, on 23 October 1956, the popular 
uprising against communist rule began. 

The Soviet satraps Matyas Rakosi 
and Erno Gerfl were forced to resign 
and a reform communist, Imre , Nagy, 
took over as Prime Minister and started 
to transform Hungarian society. . 

The Red Army intervened, withdrew 
and returned to crush the uprising. If 
dld-so because of two moves by the Na-^ 
gy government* which- legalised non- 
communist, parties and announced its 
intention of resigning -from the Warsaw 


Bui Trier failed to come to grips with 
the subject. 

Which brings us to a sore point. 
When Christian Meier listed the names 
of distinguished historians who had 
died since the last congress, many in the 
audience will have been shocked. 

Conze, Lutz, Schicder, Scholder and 
many other leading historians seemed to 
have died, and a striking number of sur- 
vivors were conspicuous by their abs- 
ence. 

It would be unfair to name names 
when one doesn't know their reasons. 
But too many were absent. 

The congress has always been a gath- 
ering at which promising young histori- 
ans have been able to impress not just 
publishers’ renders and journalists but 
also leading, established history dons, 
who are often more important in their 
academic careers. 

So rather than naming absent histori- 
ans, let us name exemplary historians 
who were there. 

Eberhard Jiickc. for instance, was of- 
ten to be seen in the audience. Hc took 
part in debates and chaired a presenta- 
tion of young historians. 

Knud Borchnrdl whs another lending 
historian who took an uciivu pari in the 
proceedings. 

Years ago, when historians were keen 
to regain standing and loudly lamented 
Imw they were neglected by arts policy- 
makers, especially in SPD-run Lauder, 
leading historians intended congresses, 
adding highlights to the more pedestri- 
an. detailed work of less talented or less 
experienced historiuns in the various 
working parlies. 

In Trier Christian Meier was largely 
left in the lurch. As president of the His- 
torians' Association he really is not in 
he envied. I'vter nithb t liwlc 

(Stlddcuische Zefiunp. Munich. MOcinher FWiri) 


Dissident appeal 
marks start 
of long lesson 

Pact and going neutral. It was a revolu- 
tion. The intelligentsia's desire for inde- 
pendence played as much a part in it as 
the class-consciousness of the workers 
— and not just in Budapest. 

The Catholic Church sought greater 
influence and farmers voted with their 
feet against enforced collectivisation 
(although a few favoured democratical- 
ly-run cooperatives). 

The revolution destroyed the politi- 
cal superstructure of the Stalinist sys- 
tem three and a half years after the So- 
viet dictator's death and eight months 
after another Soviet leader, Nikita 
Khrushchev, had settled scores with 
Stalin behind closed doors at the Soviet 
party congress. 

■ For the first time since the Stalinist 
purges in the early 1930s communist 
parties faced a surprise resurgence of 
national communism. 

: It shook the political foundations of 
Ihc entire system, a system that to this 
day proclaims the Soviet path, as pursu- 
ed since October 1917, to be the soje 
road to socialism. 

. It has certainly been the sole road 
where the Red Army has held sway by 
its very presence, tolerated by the US 
Army in keeping with the dc facto parti- 
tioning of Europe into spheres of influ- 
ence at Yalta in April 1945. 

1 The first lesson to be learnt Is that 
fundamental reform beyond what Soviet 
Society is prepared to accept is not per- 


mitted under real socialism. It is a less- 
on learnt by the East Germans in 1953 
and the Czechs in 1968. Yet the pusi- 
1956 Hungarian leaders, especially Ja- 
nos Kadar, were not just particularly 
hard-nosed satraps. Mr Kadar's recon- 
ciliation policy ("Those who aren’t 
against us arc for us") has made skilful 
use of Hungarian national feeling. 

In 30 years a strange new mixture of 
market economy, economic planning 
and decentralised factory management 
has worked wonders — a minor econ- 
omic miracle. 

This, the second lesson, relativises 
the first. It is that reforms which don't 
break the bounds of the entire system 
are permitted as long as they work and 
still fit the definition of socialism upheld 
in Moscow. 

Sole control must be retained by the 
vanguard of the Communist Party. The 
political superstructure, including loyal- 
ty to the Warsaw; Pact, must be main- 
tained. And centralism must outweigh 
democracy in ;the . system's domestic 
structure. 

The las( apd final lesson is that a ma- 
jor reform .such, as independent com-, 
niunlsts felt, possible in the GDR in; 
,1953, in Poland in 1956 and in Cze- ; 
choslovakia in 1968 cannot be imposed; 
in people’s democracies unless it is aK 
ready under way In the Soviet Union. 

Yet the Soviet Union is the homeland 
of the least flexible feature of the social- 
. isl system, Parly officialdom. 

Reformers in Moscow; maybe includ- 
ing Mr Gorbnchbv, have no intention of 
experimenting what whatever changes 
they : may favour somewhere in the so-, 
cialisl provinces. 

Dfe facto power is the arbiter of eve- 
rything else. Karl Grobe ' 

{Frankfurter Rundschau, 22 October 1986) 




l^ermanys largest trade union, IG 
,V detail. is updating its administra- 
tion by introducing computer technol- 
ogy- 
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150,000 paid and part-time uriion offi- 
cials. 

Old union officials who helped to re- 

htlllW fire _ , , r . 


.‘ul 1 


will also make union work more effi- 
cient in political terms. 

Computerisation may not have been a 
main item on- the conference agenda but 
« showed thc 536 delegates and the 
world at Inrgc how union work is Jikelv 
to change in the years nliead. 

it was pointed out that computerisa- 
tion would, just to take one example 
make it easier io find out who hadn’ 
paid their dues. Collection would 
therefore, be easier. 

Steinkiihler, 49, may say there isn’t 
going to be a “new” IG Metall. but 
(hefc can be no mistaking the signs of 

tnuhfe Snd thCy nrent i usl 8d minis- 

M«Ir h iT SClf haS laken over irom Hans 

Mayr, 64, as general secretary, and he 

stands for a change of guard, from one 

generation to the next, among over 


and economic trends have brought about 
llfl changes in accepted and established pat- 

Wil! the new generation of union lead- ter S' ' . 

ers (themselves no longer young, of these changes make it essential for the 
epurse) be more militant than their 1 ™ e muons both to espouse the cause of 
predecessors? Or will they be more prag- a workin 8 P e °ple and to deal in ever 
matic, more ideological or more technoc- f. r d f tai1 Wllb t,ie disparate needs of 
ratic in outlook? individual groups. 

Herr Steinkiihler is typically portrayed “■ l ■ 8r °. Wi 1 ng discrepancy be- 

by the media as either a militant or a ZZ fl °unshmg industries such as cars 

teclmocrat an ideologist or a pragmatist, S3PT!*? and cn ' sis ~ t0r " shipyards 

wJucfiever happens to suit the need of the ™ ■ tee . 1 indusIr y- 
moment. The unions face a pincer movement 

He and his colleagues at the helm of ^‘ h em P lo y er s calling on them to show 

Other uninnc •■■III . ra 01 considera ion fnr hnnl-l.i» 


h6ad .Stelnkahler m* 

■ .{Photalj 


He and his colleagues at the helm of 
other unions will be judged less by such 
yardsticks than by their ability to adopt 

add new approaches to face up 
to the challenges of ever-swifter changes 
m the working world. 6 

lr.nl 'r, 8r °; vine increasin s‘y difficuli lo 
'°° k „ ” fler ' he lnlere st.s of all members of 
single, industrial union without fear or 
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wh aM , 0n for hard ' hit industries 
while employees in flourishing factories 

increasingly clamour for a larger slice of 

! f he cake than ,he average annual increase 
in wage rates and conditions negotiated 
tor the industry as a whole. 

Economic necessity, and not pure ide- 
ology, compels large companies in parti- 
cu nr to pursue flexibility with a view to 
"“r'« n,l, *iniiiiii use Of machinery and 
equipment regardless of the working day. 

i.nm a i auto " ,ob,le ptonis there nre no 
Production lines yet. but new 
assembly lines are so expensive that wage 
coste amount to little more than 10 per 
cent of overall investment. 

™ n ° l0g ! Cal pr °8 ress is increasingly 

re es h, „ a h W( ; ee 1,01 juSt bc,ween ‘" d “»- 
factories' b WMn workers >" individual 

witl h f. r f e ar l hiehly s|iilled full-time staff 

Derinher»i J ° bS “v regular inc °ntcs and 
peripheral, auxtltary slaff: temporarv 

sion requires. 

Flexi-time working hoprs are one ex- 
“™ p,p °! the Problems that arise. IG Me- 
prides itself on having largely pre 
vepted the negotiation of individuafflexi-- 
time agreements .in return for the 38 5- 
hourweek. 

iecrivi nf any Spep . rics ^ eel thi ’ union ob- 
S y 9f SCrappin8 the 1984. compro- 
mise next year and negqriating the seven- 
h?nr day. 35-hour week as 52 

Franz Steinkiihler is still opposed to 
flex'-tune arrangements, tending to keep 
dhe worker waiting a.hoWe on stand-by^ 

J*L“ he eve of the Hamburg cotifer- 
enc e he mboted nexi-tlrith proposals 6f 

Furthof progress toward a 35-hour 

tosom P U ai lkCly “" less the Onion »8rees 
hours Wmpro,nise on Med workihg 

. Regurdless how willing Herr Steinkiih- 

cr may be lo considera compromise ml- 

by no means albn'e Tfeeit 

'■ 11 Wo “ ld be the first industrial, dispute 1 
governed by the .new Paragraph ;1 16 c f ' 
the Labour. Promotion Act , . } 

of mrii? h i d f " ap Indirect, result 
Of strikes or lockouts : would, no longer 


it qualif y, for either nnemployinent bei 
t- °/ st ” ke P«y ( tbe iatter point being m 
abundantly clear in Hamburg). 

e How aro unions to withstand press 

if rron I m embers temporarily laid off 
r ®“tp(oyers who claim strikes elsewh 
f have forced them to shut down? 

Last time round IG Metall failed 
prevent the staff of one factory far 

s dov ?‘ n S t00,s and going on sa* t> 
. qualify for strike pay. 

Union left-wingers such as ta 
Janssen advocate ‘'mobilisation" ar 
. fi re ater “new 'mobility’’ in response lo tl 
changed situation. 

Along lines similar to those endors 
by IG Druck, the printers’ union, at 
Essen conference, Herr Janssen f 
thought aloud about sit-ins to counter, 
indirect lockouts by thc employers. 

The IG Druck resolution has bei 
strongly criticised, but Herr Janssen w 
not prepared to split terminology 
hairs. “It’s the issue that's at stake, Atffifr 
terms used,” he said in a speech ihai vu 
one of the most enthusiastically receive 
in Hamburg. 

He may have sounded just the rigl 
note to appeal to delegates’ hearts, bi 
this show of fighting spirit doesn't mea 
their minds won’t continue to be trouble 
by headaches of one kind and another. 

The more radical union strategy lx 
comes and the greater the demands 
makes on members’ readiness to mak 
sacrifices, the tougher another problet 
becomes. It is that white-coliar worker: 
while growing increasingly imporlani 
and not merely in the context of techno 
logical development, yet are increasing!; 
under- represented in IG Metall anc 
other DGB-affiliated unions. 

They make up over 30 per cent of the 
working population blit only a little f ir 
1 5 pOr cent of trade union memberyijp- 
.Yet gaining the support of white^ ar 
workers, iij common' with a new caiq} or V 
of skilled Worker Ffani Steinlrilhter feels 
nowadays has . only weak ties with the 
trade unions, is hard eno 
The new IG Metall general secretary 
seems to have grasped the 'importance ol 

these 1 new categories 1 of worker: proble- 
matic categories' front the union viewpoint- 
.. 9 n ce the Hamburg conferee was 
over, it v)hs said,' a top-rank ^ Special unj 
wai to' tie set : up ih IG Metall to tiekl w™ 
white-collar workers and new technology- 
i “err SteinkuMer has' pereuad^l Si e 8‘ 
fried ' Bleich'ef b'f the DGB execulive 
committee to take on the. assigbnrtbt. 


-j sucjjuwiiu n 

technology policy 'in the bud. 

Onp. Hrtllif tlio^ rJ 


FrarizSt^inKOhter, the^est-knb^ 

^Htatiye.of arieW '^ehei'ation of t ri 
ion leaders,' is that he Is a maxi who 
What kt WftiiW;.; , :i " 

: . t y,) ‘Thomas & 

■: ■> ■ i'fDeutithes Aligcmdnes/Sonirtt 
•' ’ 1 • Ui: '• i/' ''fHaitibUrg /26 Octob 
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Joint international ventures 
not all pickled gherkin 

The Cologne publication has men- 

1 ' • : : w {,r. v v v -Jf .. tioned various concrete nrooosals. 


Wirt m 


■ iTT • ,!Tn • ■■ •. • ' 

A Hamburg cosmetics maker, Hans 
Schwarz GmbH, is the leading West 
German importer of Hungarian pickled 
gherkins. 

This is not because pickled gherkins 
are used in the manufacture of cosmet- 
ics. It is because of commercial necess- 
ity. After years of effort, Schwarz has 
carved out a good niche for its products 
in the growing Hungarian market. 

But the Hungarians don't have en- 
ough foreign currency to pay. So im- 
ports have to be set off against exports 
— barter. 

The better sales are the more difficult 
it is to find suitable barter commodities, 
however. So, the Hamburg company has 
made a virtue out of necessity and, 
along with Hungarian partners, lias set 
up a joint venture. Production began in 
Budapest in February. 

There is a perceptible increase in in- 
terest among East Bloc states for grea- 
ter cooperation with companies in the 
West. 

The aim is quite clear. The East Bloc 
countries want to get hold of Western 
capital, technical know-how, and ma- 
nagement and marketing techniques. 

in this way duiucMic production will 
replace imports and increased 'expor??' 
will ease foreign exchange reserves. 

In the last few weeks China has re- 
laxed the conditions for joint venture 
investment. Hungary has started a drive 
to find new partners among firms in the 
West. 

At the beginning of this year the most 
liberal joint venture legislation among 
the East Bloc states came into effect in 
Budapest. 

A few weeks ago the West German 
foreign trade information bureau in Co- 
logne issued a new guide to investment 
in Hungary. 

There are so far 65 joint ventures op- 
erating in the country, 19 of them with 
West German partners. A number of 
new ventures are in the pipeline. 

Discussions in Moscow on direct in- 
vestment by Western firms are at a deci- 
sive phase. It appears that opponents of 
cooperation with the West are.in the mi- 
nority, They are of the opinion that to 
open up to Western capitalist owner- 
ship is against Soviet legal concepts, 
particularly Marxist-Leninist ideology. 

According to a report in Nachrichten 
fur Aufienhandel, the foreign trade 
newspaper published in Cologne, Mos- 
cow has already drawn up plans for for- 
eign firms to set up direct relations with 
20 major Soviet companies. The Coun- 
cil of Ministers has reportedly selected 
a specific list of industrial projects for 
joint venture talks with Western firms. .. 

A number .pf British, West German, 
French, Italian and Austrian firms have 
been invited to present their ideas qn 
the most Important features of joint 
venture contracts. 

Economic affairs’ leaders in Moscow 
are most interested in joint ventures in- 
volving consumer goods machinery i 
(equipment to process foodstuffs -and 
produce packaging, machinery for the: 
manufacture of textiles and clothing). 


The Cologne publication has men- 
tioned various concrete proposals. 

A West German electrical engineering 
company represented in Moscow, along. 
with Soviet partners, was offered a joint 
venture for the manufacture of specia-. 
lised medical apparatus. 

It has been suggested to the firm that 
its: centre: for automation technology in 
Moscow should be extend for the manu- 
facture and assembly of electronic com- 
ponents. 

A board director of another company 
represented in Moscow was approached 
in July by two ministries about the esta- 
blishniem of a joint venture for thc 
manufacture of nuclear power station far 
struments. 

The obvious change of attitude has a 
far-reaching political and economic 
background. The fall in oil prices in the 
West has cut the Soviet Union’s oil earn- 
ings by more than a half. 

To avoid endangering the ambitious 
modernisation programme for the econo- 
my, set in motion by parly leader Mikhail 
Gorbachov, other ways have had to be 
found to get hold of foreign currency. 

The attempts to get closer economical- 
ly have been made easier by the general 
political climate existing between thc 
power blocs. Decisive steps towards a re- 
laxation of tensions have been made — at 
least up to the summit meeting at the 
weekend in Reykjavik. 
♦^~Hans-Jiirgcn-*-Maecfco from -'the Co* 
logne foreign trade information bureau 
who has had considerable experience ob- 
serving developments, said that, "a re- 
laxed political situation was always a 
prerequisite for economic proposals such 
as the setting up of joint ventures. There 
must be trust before anyone is prepared 
to go along with a joint venture." 

The question now is just how much in- 
fluence will the failure of the summit con- 
ference have on the continuation of joint 
venture discussions. 

There is some anxiety in West German 
industrial circles as to whether Russians 
taking pan in joint venture discussions 
will turn up for further talks, arranged 
before the summit. 

West German industry is rather over- 
powered by Russian proposals. With po- 
lite reserve a spokesman for a West Ger- 
man industrial Committee concerned with 
East Bloc trade commented that “it can- 
not be said that firms are queuing up." 

The impression - is that among East 
Bloc states expectations are exaggerated. 
A little scepticism and caution would be 
appropriate. : 

According to a survey by the Friedrich 
Ebert Foundation, closely connected to 
the SPD, “Experiences in the 1970s 
showed (hat East-West joint companies 

Continued from page 4 

from the Federal Crime Investigation 
Office visited Hoff in his ceil on the 
evening after the trial and told him what 
a “good job” he had done. 

There was already a debate ten years 
ago over whether turning state’s evidence 
should be allowed under German law. 

The desirable aim of making terror- 
ists Feel more insecure was offset by the 
dilution of the : German-law principle 
according to which prosecution of an 
offence Is mandatory for the public 
prosecutor ( L egalitii tsprinzip ) . 



Volkswagen '8 assembly line in Shanghai . . . would still be cheaper to make 
the Santana in Germany and export It to China. (Photo: Upa) 


did not fit easily into a planned economic 
system." 

The report listed a whole range of dif- 
ficulties; unreliable auxiliary firms, thc 
uncertain position of the joint compnny 
when it is obliged to import from the 
West because of a lack of supplies from 
auxiliary industries, thc lack of a suitable 
workforce, the mass of administrative re- 
gulations and the differing sales interests 
of the partners. 

The Western partner is interested in 
marketing the products of a joint venture 
within thc Comecon area, but the East 
Bloc partner wants to export to the hard 
currency countries. 

it has proven more difficult than was 
expected tu intruduce Wes tern -style 
companies, obliged to calculate in terms 
of costs and profits. 

Volkswagen has learned how difficult 
it is to make their Chinese partners un- 
derstand these basics. That’s why it 
would still be cheaper to import the San- 
tana car from the VW factory at Wolfs- 
burg than make it at the joint venture fac- 
tory in Shanghai. 

Another company reported how a 
joint venture partner, with astonishing 
logic, announced: “We do not have any 
transportation costs. We have our own 
truck." 

Summing up experiences fa joint ven- 
tures, it can be said that the one factor 
that is not divided between the partners 
is irritation. 

Moecke maintains that it is essential 
that East-West joint venture companies 
should be organised to standards that are 
internationally acceptable. 

He said: “There is no reason why we 
should not refer to internationally valid 
scientific and economic experience in 
dealings with communist partners who 
have no marketing experience." 

His observations of joint ventures in- 
dicate that it is of primary importance 
that the Western partner can place a 
trusted representative on the board of 
management of the joint venture who can 


Recent judicial experience in ihfe fight 
against the Mafia In Italy also shows that 
there are advantages and clear disadvan- 
tages. One man sentenced to ten years 
imprisonment, for example, had to be re- 
leased following appeal proceedings, 
since it was discovered that the witness 
who turned state's evidence was a liar. 

This unpredictable and alien legal 
element should not be incorporated into 
German law. 

Werner Hill 

(Deutichos Allgooleines SonniagsblBit, 
'• ' > Hamburg, 26 October 1 986) 


make decisions and exercise control on 
thc spot. 

That prc-suppnscs that the newiy- 
forniud company will be fairly import- 
ont.Thc Economic Affairs Ministry in 
Bonn takes up this point in its statement 
on developments, nnd the outlook for, 
cooperation with companies in East Bloc 
countries. 

The statement says: “More and more 
Comccon countries arc permitting West- 
ern partners to take up majority holdings 
in companies, including production com- 
panies. It can be assumed that Western 
management personnel as well as me- 
chanics and technicians can be perma- 
nemly posted fa those companies ui en- 
sure on the spot that thc cumpuny oper- 
ates trouble-free." 

The statement continues: “This can li- 
mit the problems that can crop up in cer- 
tain equipment that has been exported. 
The presence of Western personnel can 
also prevent thc misuse of equipment and 
machinery." 

Bonn is the only Western government 
that has so far reacted to the new Russian 
open-mindedness. A complex paper has 
been published on this theme. 

“Joint ventures do not work in a 
planned economy of the traditional cali- 
bre," the paper says unambiguously. “Ex- 
perience has shown that a minimum of 
free- market economy elements must be 
applied.” 

Further on the report says: “Even if in 
the short-term nothing decisive has been 
said about capital investment, the joint- 
venture question is a gauge of the extent 
to which Western cooperation is wanted 
and just how attractive cooperation 
proposals can be for Western partners.” 

Even if both sides are eager to work to- 
gether the joint venture remains a thorn in 
the side of the planned economic system. 

Only through a long-term process will it ‘ 
be possible to overcome the ideological , 
mistrust felt towards the communist siiua- ■ 
tion. This mistrust can be sensed in the 
small joint ventures that were set up by . 
the Polish government during martial law 
to overdarfie production shortages. 

These firms ach le ved there targets bet- 
ter than was expected. The 700 firms that ' 
are currently operating employ 53,000. 

Because they were set up to produce 
goods in short supply, they show a heal- 
thy profit, measured in free- market econ- 
omy terms. 

From the Western point of view they 
are joint ventures that function well. But 
in the Polish press they are increasingly 
branded as exploiters and profiteers. 

Theo Monch-Tegeder 
(RhelnischcrMorkur/Christ und Welt, 
Bonn, 1 7 October 1986) 
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S hipbuilding is in such a bad way 
that the main aim in Europe is now 
to prevent “a disorderly decline of the 
entire sector". 

The words are those of a European 
Commission plan for the industry sub- 
mitted to Community Industry Minis- 
ters. 

There is no longer any mention of 
making the European shipbuilding in- 
dustry competitive again. That idea has 
been given up. 

Instead, the Community will be 
pleased if chaos and insolvencies can 
be averted. 

The aim is to salvage what can be 
salvaged. 

European shipyards are dearly on 
their last legs. 

Over the past 1 0 years tonnage built 
in the Ten (the Twelve excluding Spain 
and Portugal) has declined from 5.1m 
to two million GRT. 

Payrolls have been cut by well over 
half: from 207,000 in 1975 to 85,500 
at the end of Inst year. 

And despite a substantial reduction 
in capacity and tens of thousands out | 
of work in coastni areas the Comm is- , 

sion sees no chance in the foreseeable \ 
future of recovery in all sectors of the 
industry. 

There is practically no domestic s 
market for merchant shipbuilding ca- « 
pneity. 

The world's merchant tonnage sur- c 
plus is equivalent to six times the pro- i, 
ductinn capacity of the world’s ship- „ 

yards. K 1 

Actual overproduction by the u 

worUl’s shipyards amounts to 30 per ci 

In other words, despite cuts 3 out of d 
it) ships built are not needed. 


INDUSTRY 


‘Orderly decline 9 plan for 
Europe’s sinking shipyards 



Non-specialist European shipbuil- 
ders are hopelessly outclassed in world 
markets because they are much more 
expensive . than their Far Eastern 
competitors. 

A Korean-built tanker costs only 
about half what it would cost to build 
in Europe. 

As shipbuilding capacity is steadily 
cut back virtually everywhere else in 
the world, the Koreans arc fast ex- 
pnnding, effortlessly increasing their 
share of world markets and starting to 
move into markets where European 
yards have been accustomed to enjoy a 
technological advantage. 

South Korea has now begun building 
LPG. lankersi for instance, and the 
signs are (hp[ other threshold countries 
will follow in their footsteps. 

So the Brussels experts have con- 
cluded that the European shipbuilding 
industry can only hope to regain a 
modicum of profitability once it has to- 
tally abandoned shipbuilding in sec- 
tors where it stands no chance of being 
competitive. e 

In the years ahead Europe must re- 
duce us shipbuilding capacity by a fur- 
ther third. 
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By mid-1987 an estimated 30,000 
more shipyard jobs will have to go, 
probably increasing to 40,000-45,000 
by the end of 1989. 

This shakedown is the only way Eu- 
il- ropean shipbuilding can hope to revert 
Id to production at 70 per cent of capac- 
re ity between 1987 and 1990. 
n Even then. 80 per cent is the break- 
even point. 

y This decline and fall of an industry 
d will have disastrous consequences for 
the people affected and for entire coas- 
tai areas that largely depend on ship- 

„ building for a livelihood. , . 

Brussels plans to help offset the so- 
r cial repercussions of an essential res- 
, tructuring programme by welfare and 
, regional aid totalling 180 million 
! ECUs, or DM378m..' 

Shipyard workers are, for instance, 
to be offered early retirement incen- 
tives and mobility bonuses. 

The new shipbuilding guidelines sub- 
mitted to the Council of Ministers in 
Luxembourg and designed to replace 
provisions made in 1981 amounts, to all 
intents and purposes, to a first-class 
funeral for much of the industry. 

Grants, without which no shipyard 
can make ends meet at present, are on- 
ly to be paid to patients who stand a 
real chance of survival. 

So Brussels is to tunnel funds into 
building special ships incorporating a 
high level of technological develop- 
ment, these being a sector in which Eu- 
ropean yards are best able to hold their 
own in competition with the Far East. 

Subsidies are no longer to be paid 
toward the totally unprofitable con- 
struction of tankers or general cargo 
freighters. 6 

The European Commission also 
plans a ceiling even for subsidies .to 
shipyards that are felt to stand a 
chance of being able to hold their own. 

Ceilings are to be set at a level off- 
setting the difference in costs between 
the most modern and efficient Euro- 
pean shipyards and their Japanese and 

Korean competitors. 

The Commission is also to make res- 
tructuring grants aimed at reducing 
turther surplus capacity and at assist- | 
»ng in structural adjustment of the Eu- i 
ropean shipbuilding industry to the , 
world market situation. ■ 

Government grants to cover the cost 
or shipyard closures are to continue to | 
be allowed,, as are investment grants, j 
although the latter must not lead to an t 
increase in capacity. 

Spain and Portugal are to be ex- 
cluded from the terms of the new five- t 
year agreement. v 

Their shipyards are still in the early 
Hays of restructuring. ^ 

No-onc is expecting a final decision ii 
yet on the shipbuilding package pre- c 
seated to the Council of Ministers in. C 
Luxembourg; the views of individual c 

member-governments are too far apart 
to hold forth any real prospect of im- n 

mediate agreement. • . n 

The German government would c 

soonest pay no more grants in all, con- f< 
centra ting Instead on closure bonuses 
and welfare provisions. , • > d 

Britain and France insist on as gen- ii 
erous a system of subsidies as possible/ • 

Thomas Gack^ ■ m 

(Stuttgarter Zellung. 20 October i 986) : 
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More pressure 
on Community 
steel producers 

10 W u F,d Ste , Cl consum Ph'on will increase 
Tf by a paltry one per cent to 730 m3 

o I 1011 1990 * according to fat 

issued by the International Iron and sS 
Institute. m 

» It will then be a mere three percent 
above the record output of 1 979 

" r^, rman f aW steel Production wa 
_ slightly up last year, but has dropped 
seven per cent so far this year. Gem» 
producers, privately owned, are afraid 
y state-owned producers in other. Eu* 
pean countries will force them to bear 

the brunt of further production cuts 
Brazil, where the USI annual confer- 
. ence was h eWi has In comparison, boosted 
. ™ 4 steel om P ut by 250 per cent since 

| It could redouble that to 40 million 
tonnes a year by the turn of the century if 
it maintains economic impetus. 

Brazil, once a threshold country, mid 
then have outstripped West Germany, 
the largest producer in Western Europe. 
China has headed Germany since 1982. 

This prospect shows the radical 
changes in the world market. The 11S1 
forecasts for 1990 are gloomy. 

They are the result of a further decline 
in the established industrial countries, in- 
cluding the East Bloc, and of continued 
growth in the developing and threshold 
countries. 

German steelmakers in Year 1 2 of the 
structural crisis that still besets the Euro- 
pean steel industry, are back on a dow- 
hill gradient. 

West German raw steel output, 2.8 per 
cent up in 1 985, has declined by seven per 
cent so far this year and is unlikely to total 
more than 38 million tonnes. 

That would be little more than in 1982 
and 1983, which were the worst years of 
crisis for the German industry. 

Low output alone is by no means dra- 
matic. The Germans, in keeping With Eu- 
ropean Community guidelines, have long 
set aside any hopes of reverting to their 
1 974 record: over 53 million tonnes. 

Coiivinced that capacity needs to be cut 
in the established industrial countries, 
they now see the leeway for profitable 
domestic production ns lying between 35 
million and 40 million tonnes a year. 

Special factors are to blnhie for the set- 
backs that seem likely to beset the indus- 
try next year — in striking contrast to tke 
overall improvement in German econom- 
ic trends. 

SteeL exports to countries outside the 
European Community are plummeting 
and Imports skyrocketing, witfuthP rMU " 
that most Gerinan steelmakers seem sure 
to plunge back into the red. ■ * 

They ran up debts until 1983 biit have 
been back In the black sinde 1984 ,'Those 
were the days (or Soon will have been)l 
The : reasons, again, are special to steel. 
The dollar’s exchange- rate decline, reduc- 
ing the quantity'arid profitability of ex- 
ports to countries outside thfe European 
Community, could have been a windfall in 
cutting the cost of raw materials. 

■ It wasn't, 1 the reason 'being 1 that steel- 
makers, unlike other industries in the Eu- ; 
ropean Commiinlfy, more than pass such 
cost cuts straight on to consumers 1 in the 
form of lower prices. - 

Therd are two main reasons why- they 
do. so even- to die .point of plunging back 
intothered; • i. ••.•.■■■■■ « .■ ; ' 

First, over half the Community’s steel & 
made by . state-owned dorporatloh? that 
: -I'Contlnued on ptige 9 
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T urkey of all countries, surely a deve- 
loping rather than an ■ industrialised 
nation, is in line to give the German arms 
trade a boost. 

By the terms of a most unusual counter- 
trade agreement Bonn is to ship arms 
worth DM150m, including 150 ageing Le- 
opard I tanks, to the Bosphorus. 

Turkey in return will undertake not to 
send extra migrant workers to the Federal 
Republic once it Is a full member of the 
European Community. 

Once Turkey is a full member (it cur- 
rently enjoys associate status), Turkish cit- 
izens will be freely entitled to live and 
work wherever they want within the Com- 
munity. 

This arrangement suits the German ar- 
maments industry splendidly. Tank manu- 
facturers will stand to benefit from extra 
orders for the more up-to-date Leopard 
Mk II to replace Mk Is exported to Turkey 
— and they badly need new orders. 

Large-scale Bundeswehr contracts have 
been fulfilled and, with fresh orders slow 
to come in, it is clear that men will other- 
wise have to be laid off before long. 

German arms manufacturers have not 
been particularly successful in the export 
trade. It has already missed out on one 
major export order this year mid looks like 
fallowing it up with n second failure soon. 

Early this summer India surprisingly 
decided to equip its artillery with Swedish, 
not German anti-tank guns, and now a 
seemingly firm billion-deutschemark Sau- 
di contract looks as though it might fall 
through. 

Talks with Saudi Arabia began a year 
ago on a inulti-billion-mark package in- 
cluding the construction of an ordnance 
factory but seem to be making little heud- 
way now Riyadh’s petrodollars are less 
plentiful than they used to be. 

This delay is giiM i«« the mill of Ger- 
many’s hard-working arms trade compel F" 
tors, who are doing their best to spike the 
guns of German-Arab arms accord. 

Surplus capacity, on the increase for 
several years all over the world, has 
weighed heavily on prices and terms — to 
the chagrin of fellow-exporters and the de- 
light of arms buyers. 

The international arms market is a buy- 
er’s market again. Demand that boomed in 
the 1970s was brought to a hall by shor- 
tage of funds in developing countries and 
crisis areas. 

Even German technology, including the 
Leopard II battle tank, Is no longer the ap- 
ple of every arms buyer's eye. 

Up-and-coming arms trade competitors 
such as Israel, Brazil, North Korea and 
Taiwan were quick to sense the trend and 
lobby governments still keen to buy afms 
but short of cash. 

They have made life hard for esta- 
blished Western arms manufacturers by 
marketing Idw-cost, hard-wearing and 
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Turkish deal set to boost 
flagging arms industry 

% v- '• : *t. : ; : expected to plummet 30-40 per cept. Li 

\ offs * short-time working and even woi 


easy-to-handle weapons rather than ad- 
vanced technology. 

This sales strategy, says Herbert Wulf of 
Hamburg University’s peace research in- 
stitute, is more in keeping with conditions 
and circumstances in Third World coun- 
tries. 

. German manufacturers are starting to 
feel the pinch. Naval dockyards in north 
Germany are on the brink of closure, with 
orders down to rock bottom. 

In south Germany military aircraft 
manufacturers are in the doldrums, with 
Tornado multi-role combat aircraft con- 
tracts nearing completion and no further 
orders from Bonn on the horizon. 

The outlook for tank manufacturers in 
north and south looks equally gloomy, 
with an end to the Leopard II construction 
programme in sight. 

Nearly all major Bundeswehr contracts 
are nearing completion, and Defence Min- 
istry planners in Bonn don’t expect to 
place fresh orders on any scale until the 
mid- 1 990s. 

Third-generni ion arms innovation is 
then envisaged as costing about DM240bn 
at today's prices. 

The Hamburg peace research institute 
feels orders will amount to at least 
DMSOObn. it argues 'that estimates- have 
consistently fallen well short of the mark 
in the past. 

That still leaves lean years ahead de- 
spite the extra orders for 250 Leopard 11 
tanks and 30-40 Tornado fighierx Bonn 
plans. 

Critics see the three-cornered deal be- 
tween Bonn, Ankara and the German 
arms industry as a politically motivated ar- 
rangement aimed solely at stemming the 
tide of migrant workers. . 

■ Turkey, it could be argued, has agreed 
to domestic unemployment as the price to 
be paid for German tanks. 

Similarly, Herr Wulf says, Portugal only 
placed a firm order for three frigates with 
German shipyards when Bonn agreed to 
bail Lisbon out with a DM400m loan. 

The German arms industry, with a pay- 
roll of nearly 290,000, is said by the Ham- 
burg institute to be in a state of decline 
that cannot be stopped. 

•In some sectors orders and turriover are 


expected to plummet 30-40 per cent. Lay- 
offs, short-time working and even works 
closures are not ruled out. 

In collaboration with IG Metall, the 2.5- 
million-member German iron, steel and 
engineering workers union, and the Hans 
Bockler Foundation, a research unit att- 
ached to the DGB, Germany’s Dusseldorf- 
based trades union confederation, the 
Hamburg Institute has spent two years 
looking into whether arms manufacturers 
are in a position to switch to non-military 
products. 

If (hey had this option the fluctuation in 
military demand and constant threat of re- 
dundancy could be eliminated. 

The findings sound an optimistic note: 
"Conversion of the armaments industry is 
not ruled out because companies arc in- 
capable of manufacturing anything other 
than weapons. 

“Technically, most companies arc well 
able to switch to manufacturing alternative 
products." 

There is no lack of alternatives to arma- 
ments the government could order: invest- 
ment in environmental protection, energy 
supplies, education or public transport, for 
instance. 

Project experts do not share the wides- 
pread view that arms specialists are no use 
for non-ni Hilary production. Limited ret- 
raining programmes are all they need, it 
seems. 

Herbert WuU and Peter Wilke of the 
Hamburg instiimc say die change-over 
from military to civilian production is 
readily conceivable in the Federal Repub- 
lic, where Arms that manufacture nothing 
but armaments are the exception. 

Military output accounts for over 50 
per cent of turnover at only a dozen of the 
30 leading German arms manufacturers. 

Yet despite this technical and economic 
feasibility the two men feel somewhat pes- 
simistic. There are, they say, three main 
grounds for scepticism: 

• First, there is a worldwide lack of en- 
thusiasm to disarm or cut hack arms pro- 
duction. 

Governments aim, in contrast, at boost- 
ing existing capacity to ensure domestic 
manufacturers keep abreast of technologi- 
cal developments. 

• Second, “corporate decision-making 
structures” are said to have blocked alt- 
ernative proposals submitted by, say, trade 
union working parties. 

The alternative yardstick of the social 
usefulness of goods produced is admitted, 


however, in many eases not to be in keep- 
ing with the logic of market forces. 

• Third, economic policy and what Is said 
to be a critical economic situation provide 
little incentive for diversification' and 
change. 

On grounds of orderly administration 
company managements are said to reject 
government intervention to promote the 
change-over even though the arms indus- 
try is more dependent than any on govern- 
ment moves. These trends are said to be 
encouraged by growing concentration in 
the armaments industry. In L98Q the Top 
Ten arms manufacturers accounted for. 37 
per cent of orders, 

Last year the Big Two (Daimler-Benz, 
including AEG and MTU, and MBS, in- 
cluding Krauss-Maffei) accounted for 
roughly a third of orders. 

The change-over from arms trade to ci- 
vilian manufacture is rare in other coun- 
tries too, peace researchers say, with refer- 
ence to the United States. 

US defence spending was reduced after 
the Korean and Vietnam wars: Arms 
manufacturers responded for the most 
part by laying off staff and cutting back 
output rather than by laboriously trying to 
develop alternative production lines. 

Firms that diversified did so, in America 
then as in Germany today, by taking other 
compnnics over or by launching entirely 
new companies. Leonhard Spieihofer 
ll-rankfuner Kiindschuu, 15 October 1 9H(ij 

Continued from page 8 

tend to concentrate on jobs rather than 
profits. 

• Second, low-cost steel imports Ironi 
countries outside ilie Community now 
meet 14 per cent of German market re- 
quirements. 

This being su, and in view of over 
DMIOObn in subsidies paid to competitors 
in other Common Market countries by 
1 985. German steelmakers have appealed 
to the Bonn government and the European 
Commission for a breathing space. 

Production quotas were imposed at the 
height of the last steel crisis. They are due 
to be waived next year for a second fifth of 
rolling mill products. German steelmakers 
want quotas to be retained for a while. 

In technical and economic terms the 
German steel industry feels a match for fair 
competition from any quarter. But steel ca- 
pacity' still needs to be reduced by a further 
seventh in the European Community. 

What German steelmakers want to avoid 
is cuts that affect them and their jobs rather 
than those of state-owned steel corpor- 
ations in other Common Market countries. 

This, for once, is a sensible argument in 
support of retaining controls. The Council 
of Ministers is to review the position in 
Luxembourg. Joachim Gehlhoff 
(Die Well, Bonn, 16 October 1986) 
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■ NOBEL PRIZES 

Elie Wiesel and 
trauma of 
the Holocaust 

Jewish writer Elie Wiesel has been 
awarded (his year’s Nobel Peace Prize 
The citation said of Wiesel, who lives in 
New York and teaches at Boston Uni- 
versity, that he was “orte of the most Im- 
portant Intellectuals and guides of our 
times. In which violence, oppression 
and racialism continue to play so signi- 
ficant a part the world over.” This year 
there were 8 1 nominations for the 67th 
Peace Prize, 57 individuals and 24 or- 
ganisations. 


i 
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Wole Soyinka, prolific writer 
who side-steps ideologies 




IJabbt Nachman described man's 
XY destiny in this way; a man, sen- 
tenced to death sits in a carl pulled by 
two horses. They know where they are 
going to the gallows. The horses are 
named Day and Night, and they race, 
gallop to their destination. 

Elie Wiesel (ells this Hasidim tale In 
one of his books. 

i /f onI y seems to be a yesterday’s tale 
Although he reaches back into the rich 
literary traditions of Eastern Jewry he 
applies them to today. ■ 

There are many examples to be found 
in his books that express a deep pessim- 
ism, but this is only rationalism that at- 
tacks belief but does not conquer it. 

Y r ° ,C ” Com mon sense tells us 

that the Messiah was killed in the con- 
centration camps. Nevertheless I pray 
every morning of every day that the 
Messiah might come." 

Elie Wiesel is a Jew. He survived the 
Holocaust, which means he is (wice 
marked. 

He was born in Sighet in Transylva- 
nia, then part of Hungary, but after the 
war it became a part of Romania. 

Bui what significance does that have 
to a 15 -year-old who knew all about the 
German concentration camps at Birke- 
nau, Auschwitz and Buchenwald? He 
survived whilst the others died, were 
murdered 

. ‘ s marked by the trauma of all sur- 
vivors; “Why me? Why not the others?" 

After the war he went to France, 
studied at the Sorbonne and began to 
write, mainly for Israeli magazines. 

His first book, Und die Well hat 
geschweigen, (And the world remained 
silent), written in Yiddish, appeared in 
Buenos Aires in 1956. It summed up 
contemporary history from a personal 
point pf yiew. j 

. Then he changed to French. He first ' 
dame to public attention with DleJuden 
des Schweigens (Jhe silent Jews), a book « 

about the Jews In the Soviet Union, but * 
also a book about a threatened, perse- > 

cuted community that is dying out. c 

Since then there have been many 
books, tales, novels, questions ad- t 
dressed to Jewry, questions put to God. t 

AK W , h u n J ie ,ells ,he slor y of Cain and c 
Abel he docs not cast judgment on Cain I 

alone, is not Abel guilty because he did ii 
not comfort his brother? And did not 
God provoke the deed through his in- tl 
justice? e 

God is not outside this, world. In one li 
of his books n Hasidim, a member of n v> 
Jewish mystical sect founded in Poland si 
about 1750, asks God: “Without our a 
sins where would you begin vvWh your si 
forgiveness?" 

A rnbbi prays, and warns: “Redeem m 
your people, Lord, before it is too late. 


ir- filings of the survivor . , . Elie 

W, « 8, V . ' (Photo: eptlj 

otherwise you run the danger of having 
15 no-one to redeem." 

iv n ! n Diesel’s play Der Prozefi von 
y Schamgorod (The Shamgorod trial) [wo 
survivors of a pogrom force three wan- 
. denn £ Jcwish players to enact with 
them a trial. The accused is God “who 
gives the murderers the power and the 
victims the tears. If he is guilty he 
should be put to death, if not he should 
■ stop executing us.’The play takes place 
m ■ 1648 when Cossack atamans in 
KhmeJmskiy in Volhynia and Podolia in 
the West Ukraine killed Jews. 

What is the significance of this date? 
Jewish history, mainly a history of 
persecution, is always contemporary. 
Wiesel targets his work on the contem- 
porary. He said: “Why do I write? To 
snatch forgetfulness from you. And in 

death^ hC,P the dead t0 overcome 

Wiesel has tackled this task in many 
ways, in books but primarily by contrib- 
utions to magazines, as a lecturer in 
Boston and Yale. 

Wiesel, who since the beginning of 
the 1960s has lived in New York^as 
accepted a whofe series of honors™ an- 
pointmems in university establishments 
and aid organisations, among them the 
Holocaust, Memorial Council, that is 
working on the establishment of a mu- 
seum m Washington. 

c |.S%5° h nOUrS bestowed 00 him in- 
clude 25 honorary doctorates and anv 

number of literary prizes. y 

f n r H ?h. ha L b u ee . n „ rcpeated| y nominated 
for the Nobel Peace and Liturature 
Prizes, recently by a group of 80 Bun- 
destag members, who can now take 

tee < ha« I ) ‘J* fBCl - that the 0sl ° Comrai t- ! 
tee has taken notice of their proposal. 1 

ie ,„ If.? 6 - aC D CVed cons ‘derable notor- 1 

We y s ,G^,Xy n e t a r Rea8an ' S ViSit t ° ‘ 

When it was announced that the Pre- ' 
sidem s programme would include a vis- f 
it to the Bitburg military cemetery 
where members of the SS are also buri- 
ed, Wiesel protested vehemently. * 

He said that it made a farce of history !, 
to consider SS men as among the vie- V 
tims o the Third Reich. He said, how- C 
ever: I do not believe in collective guilt , 

innocenccT be ^ CVC ** len * n a collective *' 

example s, the story * 

learns that a concenlration camp guard 1 
who murdered his brother, lives a! a re- . 
spected industrialist in Germany under * 

slinofhiin. name ' Hc sc<dcs hinf out to £ 

But then he holds back. ‘The Lord 
may punish, that is his right. Itis not my £ 

..Continued on page 13 


'V; ritish publisher Rex Collings says Ni- 

‘ :V 8 erian wr 'ter Wole Soyinka “is some- 

* thing of a universal man like his Renaiss- 
ance predecessors: poet, playwright, no- 
velist, critic, lecturer, teacher, actor, trans- 
lator, poliiidah fend publisher." 

Soyinka has been awarded this year's 
Nobel Prize for Literature. He has been 
; nominated several times.' 

Collings omitted to say Soyinka was 
i a,So a director and essayist, but that is 
. not terribly significant since the man 
himself has always been against any 
kind of pigeon-holing. 

r „ V A student in Seattle once asked him: 
You seem to wear three caps, poet 
playwright and novelist. Is there any 
conflict between the three? Which do 
you prefer?" 

Soyinka : “Yes. Weil, there are more 
than three caps. One which you omitted 
to mention is that first and foremost I 
wear the- cap of the human being; and 
therefore the other three caps are really 

W** 0 !' You know, rain covers, sun 
shields and things like that." 

Olnwole Akinwande Soyinka was 

born on 13 July 1934 in Western Niger- 
ia. He described his childhood memo- 
ries. a city childhood in a Christian 
home in Abeokutn, in his book Aki. 

His father, headmaster of the elemen- 
tary school in AM, was deeply Christian 
hke his mother, but their contacts to 
Yoruba tribal traditions were not bro- 
ken. In Soyinka’s works they play an im- 
portant role. 

Soyinka writes in English, and critic 
™- N - “ ,ncs sa *d in ail American mag- 
azine article published in 1969 that he 
doubted that there was a better dramat- 
ic poet writing inj English. « 

But Soyinka’s English is riddled with ' 
his mother tongue Yoruba, in his ways 1 

word°pfay.’ “ hiS Sy " ,aX ' in hi5 deli * hl in i 

Soyinka confesses that he favours ec- 1 
lecticism. He says that every creative 
person, scientist or artist, has a right to v 
be eclectic. As a consequence in his a 
works there are examples of Ancient 1 





W- : 


in favour of eclecticism . Wo) 
Soyinka. (PhulUj 


M 

Egyptian, Greek .and Yoruba mythol- 
ogy. Quotations from the Bible appear 
beside quotes from Shakespeare, Yeats: 
ana Joyce. 

Soyinka has adapted Euripides' Bac - 

%Z. a " d Brecht ’ s The Thre ‘P'»»y 

Soyinka, 52, had a privileged educa- 
ion. He went to his father's elementary ' 
school when he was four. Then he went 
to high school and in 1952 he entered 
the Government College in Ibadan, 
where he met many of his later writer 
colleagues. ...... 

From 1954 to 1957 he studied litera- 
ture and drama at Leeds In England, 
and was later dramatic adviser to the 
; Royal Court Theatre.in London. 

In 1958 he directed his play The 
Swanifj Dwellers for the annual Londbn 
University drama festival. 

Since then he has produced his works 
all over the world. One was filmed, 
Kongi s Harvest, in which he played the i 
mie roieJn 1 96Q he returned lo Nigeria. ! 
He had already attracted attention and ! 
ne was commissioned to wrilp a play for 
;Nigena’s Independence celebrations. ' | 

What he produced, A Dance of the 


Forests, was not what the oipfeu 
as committee expected. It was not ay 
°‘ P r ai s c to the glorious pre-colonu 
o- p ??' but an ^compromising exposui 
m heros °f the past, artificially blow 

Tiie play was turned down. Soyin! 
n formed his own theatre group and toi 
A Dance of the Forests on tour ihrouj 
Nigeria. 

_ This was repeated when several yeai 
ago the Sliagari regime dropped a pla 
c by Soyinka from the official pro 
gramme. : • 

e Nigeria’s intellectuals never took hin 
. seriously. They believed that his diffi 
cult language, his images and symbol 
] could only be understood by a few. Bu 
; the politicians soon realised how dang 
[ crous this uncompromising, non-con 
forming singer in the wilderness couli 
be. 

Soyinka became politically aclivi 
when it was obvious that there wa 
about to be a break between Biafra am 
the central government. 

Although he is a Yoruba fie did no 
go along with the central governmeni 
nor the secessionists. He did try, how- 
ever, to make the Ibo point of view clear 
and did his best to prevent fighting. 

: In autumn 1967, when war had bro- 
ken out, he was arrested In Lagos on tie 
personal order of Head of State Gowa. 
and placed in the Kaduna maximum 
curity prison three months later, 

He was In solitary confinement un ^ 
26 October 1969. During this time ne 
was not charged nor was he sentenced. 

He described his experiences in pris- 
on in his book'TAe Man Died. Vnt main 
message of the book was that people die 
who keep silent in the face of tyranny. 

The 21 months in solitary confine- 
ment were., for Soyinka “an' Initiation, a 
transition, that, looking back, I would 
not have missed." He 'Said that he had 
, “two years laboratory experience with 
! people behind -him” He came to the 
j conclusion that ma nkin d. is awful, bul 

■ that was no cause for resignat ion. 

After .imprisbnment Soyinka P u ’ 
blished a number of seemingly gloomy 

■ works, the novel Season of A homy, the 
! piay Madmen and Specialists and the 

collection of poetry A Shuttle in $ e 

; COP*- ‘i ' . ’ 

• Although he Exposes the awfulrtess of 
; mankind fais .works display a deep feeb 
: ing for humanity, This expression of 

Continued on pegs IS - 
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NOBEL PRIZES 


Look! said Alice excitedly, 
peering through the glass 


This year's Nobel Prize for physics 
spanS half a'centuiy of electron micro- 
scope - research, with laureates Gcrd 
Blnnlg and Heinrich Rohrer continuing 
work begun by the third prizewinner, 
Ernst Ruska, lh the 1920s. 

^ I ■ i I i T 

I t used to be said that one day, Ernst 
Ruska would win a Nobel Prize. But 
he never did. Until now. The 79-year- 
old has at last become a winner. 

The Swedish Royal Academy had not 
forgotten his achievements. 

Professor Ruska, who invented the 
first electron microscope over 50 years 
ago, had not, after all, faded away into 
the past. 

His is a half-share in the 1986 Nobel 
Prize for physics, the highest accolade 
science has to offer. . 

The other half is shared by two men 
responsible for exciting new develop- 
ments in electron microscopy. So the 
prize spans alifetime. 

Another German. Gerd Binnig, 39, 
shares the other half of this year’s award 
for his work oil the screen tunnel micro- 
scope. Dr Binnig is the 17ih German 
physics laureate. 

At IBM’s Zurich research laborato- 
ries he and a Swiss colleague, Dr Hein- 
rich Rohrer. 53, have developed a de- 
vice making even fractions of an atom 
visible. 

Professor Ru ska's initial reaction on 


learning the news was a combination of 
surprise and pride. He will be 80 on 25 
December and was probably no longer 
seriously expecting ever to be honoured 
in this way. 

He well recalls how hard it was for 
him as an engineering student in the late 
1920s to gain acceptance of ande en- 
sure a breakthrough for his new idea. 

“No-one believed for a moment it 
would ever work," he says. He had lo 
build two working prototypes to prove 
hls point. 

He was a practical experimenter, say 
people who have long known him, and 
not a research scientist given to hiding 
away in hi's lab. 

He got oh well with others, was al- 
ways happy to lend a helping hand and 
closely followed progress made by his 
students, ' 

He retired in 1974 but has main- 
tained close ties with places where he 
used to work, especially the Max Planck 
Society’s Fritz Haber Institute in Berlin. 

He set up ihe institute's electron mic- 
roscopy department after the war. 

Berlin was where his career began in 
the laic 1920s when hc worked at the 
Technical University on how ro bundle 
electron rays with the aid of magnetic 
lenses. 

Optical microscopy had reached the 
end of a road. The optical microscope 
as invented by Hooke in 1655 and con- 
stantly improved had enabled seien- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in sce-al-a-glance tables in thejie new reference 
. . works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
..humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
; of thunderstorms. 

TheSfe flgurfes compiled -over the 1 years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
.. • jto distant countries imd for scientific research. 

1 Basic fc^ts aqd figures for every Country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. Thd emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade aha transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel' trade: • 

■ . . I - • ■ ,, ... 

Four volumes are available: .. ; i.- , 

I r >■ • - li North and South America: 172 pp. t DM 22.80; . ■ : > 




Asia/ Australia; 240 pp;, DM 24.80; 
• Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.80; 
Europc/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 
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Look it up in Brockhaus ■ l < 

i..., . i. i.m- ;■"! !i1 ’- 

. ... I F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1, . 




Initial Bcaptlcism . . . Qerd Binning. 


tists to probe minute objects invisible 
to the naked eye. 

But light waves were no longer en- 
ough lo gain scientific access lo (he 
structure of matter in still grchtcr de- 
tail. 

There was nothing new about the 
idea of using electron rays rather than 
light waves. Bul how were they lo be 
incorporated in a microscope and con- 
centrated on a minute object? 

Ruska made his breakthrough in col- 
laboration with Bodo von Borrics and 
Max Knoll at the research department 
of a company in Zehlcndorf, Berlin. 

They used magnets to bundle the ra- 
diation and beam it through the object 
that was to be investigated. 

From 1 u37 Ruska and Barries 
u. i iil.ed |iii Siemens & MalsV.e. deve- 
loping the first series-manufactured 
electron microscope, which wns soon 
used in research laboratories all over 
the world. 

An electron microscope consists of 
an upright column with a cathode at ils 
upper end. This “metallic tip" emits ne- 
gatively-charged particles — electrons 
— when heated. 

They are first accelerated by a posit- 
ively-charged anode, then bundled, or 
focussed, by ring-shaped magnets and 

friMpyrnm,' 
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sent through a thin object in the middle 
of the radiation tunnel. 

There must be a vacyupi inside the 
column if the arrangement is to work. 
The electrons would otherwise soon be 
entangled by atmospheric particles. 

As they pass through the thin object 
the electrons are deflected and sent 
flying in various directions: The angle 
depends on. jiow thick the.materi&l is at 
the place of impact. - i . 

The other electrons are focussed at 
the lower end of the column oil to on 
electron-sensitive layer. • • • . 

'The result is a. negative 1 Image. of the 
object, with all patts of 'the nt&terial 
that were particularly dense showing 
as low in electrons. 

The, electron microscope enabled 
scientists to examine minute particles, 
Its importance for scientific research 
cannot be overestimated, . , ‘. 

Biologists, for Instance, were able lo 
study, ‘the ^ujlding blocks, of life, such 
as geqetic ;mQtcria). jn the .atom nnd 
many other f ell patterns: ■ 
i The electron .microscope has been 
constantly, improved] over the past 50 


Late recognition . . . Ernst Ruska. 

(Phoids: AP) 

years, with Professor Ruska playing a 
leading role. Structures enn now be 
“seen” by. itn electron microscope ihat 
arc a mere two millionths of a millime- 
tre in diameter. 

In theory even smaller particles 
could be probed, but limits are im- 
posed by the complicated treatment 
the material has to undergo. 

Even so, the electron microscope 
still outperforms 100-fold the most 
powerful optical microscope. 

The screen tunnel microscope lately 
developed by Gcrd Binnig and Hein- 
rich Rohrer is another revolutionary 
innovation. 

It is based on the principle that the 
surface ot certain male rials can he 
traced using an extremely line needle 
kept at :i distance ot one nanometre 
(millionth of a millimetre) from the ob- 
ject. 

The progress of the needle as it 
crosses the “rough" surface is con- 
trolled by tunnel electrons that hover 
like a cloud of particles over every me- 
tal surface. 

Interaction between the atoms of the 
tracer needle and the tunnel electrons 
can be used to investigate the atomic 
structure of the surface. 

The needle must, of course, be ex- 
actly controlled and the apparatus 
must be absolutely oscillation-free. 

Scientific opinion was most reserved 
when their work was first outlined in 
the German-speaking world about a 
year ago. 

Scientists felt the device wasn’t a 
real microscope and could be used on- 
ly to probe metallic surfaces. 

. They havq. since realised how im- 
portant the process is likely to be. 

The needle can be used as a kind of 
micro-manipulator aimed at individual 
surface atoms or molecules. 

Molecular electronic circuits' now 
seem' feasible as a -prerequisite Of the 
biocomputer using electronic mole- 
cules instead of silicium chips. 

Ernst LeltZ; the Wetzlar ■'Camera 
manufacturers, have 1 now taken on the 
task: of making the first commercial 
screen tunnel microstiope. 

"We still have s'tbhy ground to cross 
but we are confident of succeeding,* 1 
says projeclmanager SchlUter. 

No-ohe yei knows what sectors the 
process caii bo us6d in. ... 

Intensive research is in prbgre^s,.^e- 
ilp hope to have the first prototype 
ready! by early nex:f year. , 

“The Hobel £rlze paturally gives opr 
motivation t an addejd boost," Herr 

■ Ludwig Karlen ■ 
(Dio Wc ii.'fibnnl 1 6. Ofciober 1 986) 
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■ THE CINEMA/TV 

In flight from 
the world of 
grown-ups 

^ ^ wamaiB alloemekh 

SONNT4GSBLATT 

W here children are concerned most 
people hnve a hear!, even though 
il may amount to no more than a heart- 
shaped car sticker proclaiming how 
fond they are of children. 

Yet they seem strikingly slapdash on 
details such as children's viewing habits. 
Children spend at least as much time 
watching TV as their parents. 

Why not. you may osk? Some films, 
for one. are surely unsuitable to be seen 
by children. But that is arguably the 
least serious problem. 

Children have n healthy disrespect 
for the software of TV. much healthier 
than (he adults’ nitilude. They take what 
they can use. 

But they are powerlessly at televi- 
sion’s mercy inasmuch as watching TV 
is intensive training in structural pau- 
perisation of the sense of sight. 

The problem is not. as used to be im- 
agined, that films as such invade and de- 
stroy the children's world of fantasy. 

Quite the reverse. If the cinema is 
really effective it can be even more 
stimulating than story-telling. Always 
assuming the reception It is given is 
comparable with what used to be given 
to a visit to the circus. 

It must be seen as a concentration of 
experience in a strange place and among 
many people nnd not as a daily routine 
a means of keeping the children quiet 
and a way 0 f making films banal for 
children. 

Strange though it may sound, it takes j 
the totality of imagery as seen on the 
cinema screen, the hold the film has on | 
you when the lights go out, to enable the " 
imagination to really escape from the \ 
daily routine. 1 

Children are able at the cinema to rid ! 
themselves of adult realism and to build 

little houses of their own. j 

The International Children's Film , 
Festival, held for the 1 2th time in 
Frankfurt, is what prompts these ob- , 
servations. « 

The Frankfurt festival was founded ] 
by Walter Schbbert, curator of the , 
Frankfurt Film Museum, and has been » 
co-organised for the past eight years by , 
the German Children's and Youth Film f 
Centre in Remscheld, near Cologne. 

The 1986 programme featured 18 r 
new films from 14 countries, and nearly „ 
every show, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.rn.. plav- r 
ed to a full house. ^ f 

Children stormed into the rows of n 
seats at the Kommunales Kino, obvious- j 
ly delighted with the communal experi- = 
cnce nnd even putting up with teachers' « 
questions afterwards about the films c 
they hnd seen. 

The children were a specialist audi- 
ence by any standard: tumultuous when « 
the action was tumultuous or when the j, 
screen dialogue was too heavy. j, 

They look a dim view of films consist- i| 
ing entirely of dialogue nnd lacking in 
pictures, such as the Spanish entry, ^ 
Red-Haired Thco, by Paco Lucio. t j 

It was an educational film, replete 
with social criticism and predominated 
by what adults feel matters. 
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"Children’s Films Need Criticism” 
was the theme of a conference that was 
due to be held as pan of the festival but 
has now been postponed until January. 

The same folly nnd wisdom that besets 
adult cinema applies to films for children. 

Jan on the Barge by Helmut Dziuba 
from the GDR, for instance, was an edu- 
cational pamphlet, with quotations such 
as: 'If your father is a Communist he 
cant be a murderer.” 

The film allegedly depicts a voyage of 
adventure by a 13-year-old boy looking 
for his father, who is said, in Nazi'Ger- 
many in 1 934, to be a murderer. 

A|I that is adventurous about the sub- 
il J ecl anc J how it' is treated is that such 
h w »shful thinking should still sur- 

vi ve 30 years after Stalin’s death. 
t The jury, with equal numbers of 
adults and children, can be said to have 
, arrived at the right decisions. 

It steered a wide berth of Momo, the 
latest Johannes Schaaf spectacular 
based on a Michael (Nevcr-Endine Sto- 
ry) Ende book. 

Momo, a majestically styled end-of- 
the-world fantasy oozing with symbol- 
ism, was ignored and the festival prize 
awarded to (he best entry, My Life as a 
Dog. by Lasse Hallstrom’from Sweden. 

The tale it told was sad but had the ring 
of truth. Ingmar, 12. has a mother who is i 
bedridden and hasn’t long left to live. 

Teetering on the brink of psychosis, i 
he hangs on to his dog, dreaming of the < 
beach in summer when his mother was 1 
still able to laugh. He is sent to his un- 
cle, who lives in a small village, and sud- i 
denly the film is 
iike the summer 
holidays, full of 
people with good 
intentions and peo- 
ple oF all kinds who 
manage n> make 
ends meet. They 
may have a heart 
for children, but if 
they do. then it is 
because they them- 
selves are reluctant 
to be entirely adult. 

My Life as a Dog is 
a masterpiece soon 
to be networked 
and highly recom- 
mended, especially 
to those who them- 
selves are no longer 
able to be children. 

It tells a tale of hap- 
piness despite sor- ||g; 
row, of the art of 
growing up and of 
yet maintaining the 
fragile childhood 
world of wishful 
thinking. This in- 
terface is the crux: . , 
the nexus of child- 
hood and old age, ijtf?’'"* 
of children's films 


Helluva lot of goings-on up 
there in the abbey, squire 
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U mberto Eco’s bestseller The 
Name of the Rose paints a brilli- 
ant, enthralling picture of European 
mediaeval ways held together by a de- 
tective tale that makes compelling 
reading. 

The qppaljing events within the 
walls, of the Benedictine abbey on the 
slopes of the Apennines, are told in an 
epic 650 pages by a connoisseur of the 
Middle Ages. 

They have been made into a screen- 
play by French director Jean-Jacques 
Annaud and a team of four scriptwri- 
ters. • 

The two-hour, star-studded screen 
epic costing DM46m was first shown 
m Los Angeles and New York and net- 
worked, with over 100 copies, in Ger- 
many from mid-October. 

R is the film version of an Italian 
novel made by a French director and a 
German producer, Bernd Eichinger of 
Munich. 

Eco’s tale of what befell the monks 
m the last week of November 1327 is 
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Ul cnitaren’s films ’• versary Bernardo Gui, played c 

and adult cinema, _ Murray Abraham, cellarman Rer 

of the outlook for ™ Name .of the Rose without literary digressions hut d * Vara * ine > P ! *yed by Helmut < 
fantasy in everyday wlth * left > Sean Connery and F. Murray Abraham . tin B er » and librarian Malaccas, pi 
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monastery of Eberbach, tells the frd 
lowing tale: 01 

c William of Baskerville. 
Franciscan friar, arrives at the aE 
on a delicate ecclesiastical 
with his somewhat simple acolyteJJ 

At the abbey, a reflection of the 
of mediaeva! change and a meltim-i 
of civilisations, mysterious and dreS 
ful happenings occur. 

One monk dies after jumping om 
a window. Another is found draws! 
in pig's blood, A third Is found daft 
a bathing house. 

The key to events is to be found it 
he mysterious labyrinth of the Ubniry 
It is a book that is taboo, a work on » 
etics by Aristotle, a treatise on las* 
ter that none of the monks Is to be al- 
lowed to read. 

It is a tale of inquisition and heresy, 
nellfire and the stake, torture and the 
sensation of death and destruction: a 
brightly shining era as the chief chuac- 
ter and the abbey as its reflection. 

The subtle thriller penned by Um- 
berto Eco, 54, comes into its own on 
film, but in an even more popular man- 
ner, a manner more in keeping with the 
medium. 

Eichinger, who produced The Boai 
and The Never-Ending Story, says the 
Middle Ages as portrayed in the novel 
were anything but tiresome trimmings. 

There was more to the novel than an 
Agatha Christle-style detective tab 
irnnspused into a mediaeval monas- 
tery. 

. Director Annaud was delighted ai 
the opportunity of telling a tremen- 
dous tale about a group of extraordi- 
nary people who do each other in for 
the sake of a theoretical treatise on 
laughter. 

A constant factor 


•• Sean (007) Connery as Willian 
Bnskerville seeks, like a medial 
Sherlock Holmes, to shed light on 
darkness of the appalling events. 

He succeeds in portraying the su 
rior, relaxed and humorous Francis 
friar as the one constant factor in ‘ 
turbulent scenes that take pi fl 
against the mostly gloomy backs* 00 ' 
of monastery walls. • • 

■ He does so alongside a wide range 
1 characters .sbeh as his inijuisitory i 
' versary Bernardo Gui, played by 
Murray Abraham, cellarman Remi 

Ha • • * r t Oil 
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. •• Yet there are also magniflcen 

scenes, such as the wanderings < 
two amateur detectives Willian 
' Adson round the Piranesi-like mi 
the abbey library. 

There is also the fascinating ct 
work of Tonino Delli Colli, who 
effective; support to the tei 
packed $Qtk>n; underpinning a 
that heads, to a fast and, furious cli 
1 •’ : : : Hanks -Joe hen Kajfs 

(Nordwcst Zeltungr Oldenburg,- 3 Oplobo 
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Contemporary history dominates US 
meeting of German-affairs experts 


T en years ago an brganisation Aimed 
at promoting German studies was 
founded in the United States. ■ 

The German Studies Association 
(GSA), an interdisciplinary group com- 
prising American historians, literature 
specialists and political scientists, was 
aimed at increasing American know- 
ledge of Germany and German history, 
especially through schools and univer- 
sities. 

Today the GSA has about 1,000 
members; it publishes a respected pa- 
per, the German Studies Review, and 
promotes dialogue between German 
and American liberal arts specialists 
bnd social scientists. ‘ 

GSA celebrated its 10th anniversary 
at the beginning of October with its an- 
nual conference in the New Mexico city 
of Albuquerque, where more than 350 
delegates turned up. 

At the first meeting a decade ago, 
there had been a little over 50 delegates. 
The composition has also changed: 
members were once almost entirely his- 
torians. Now literature experts com- 
prise about 40 per cent of the delegates. 

At this conference there were also 
many visitors from universities and 
other scientific tertiary education insti- 
tutes in the Federal Republic, ln addi- 
tion historians from Austria. East Ger- 
many and France took part. 

There were a lot of eminent delegates 
including, to name just n few. Christo- 
pher R, Browning, Gerald D. Feldmann, 
Henry Friedlander, Leonidas E. Hill, 
Peter Hoffmann. Georg G. Iggers, 
Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, Michael Kater, 
Klernens von Klemperer and Gerhard 
L. Weinberg. 

Over the three days, 65 sessions were 
held with more than 150 speeches. In 
view of the fact that contemporary his- 
torians were heavily represented^ issues 
such as the Weimar Republic, National 
Socialism and The German Question 
from 1945 up to the Present Day were 
predominant themes. 

Wolfgang Scheffler, who for more 
than 20 years presided over cases in Na- 
zi war-crime trials, put the trials in his- 
torical perspective. 

George Kent, Peter Hoffmann and 
Leonidas E. Hill demonstrated in their 
respective contributions — over Franz 
von Papen, the Stauffenberg brothers 
and Ernst von W.eizsacker — that the 


Continued from page 10> • 

task tqb^hi^yvhip.” And tp the. murder- 
er tfie mati says: “Y6u will n^ver again 
find peace. Ydu' will find an unmvited 
guest everywhere you go, the dead man, 
whom you hounded to death." ' ' 

Elie Wiesel’s work is based in a belief 
on the written word, in the power of the 
word that equals that of the deed. 

It is wrong to Say that in all his books 
he implies M God is dead." His books ask 
the question: "Where Ifc God?” and com- 
plain “God do£s not reply.” ’ 

They make : the proposition that a Je\V 
can be “with God, in Gbd,ngalhst God; 
but not without God." • ■ 

There is a sentence in his story about 
Mcnachenv-Mendel of Vitebsk that 
reads: “To be a Jew means to believe in 

a new beginning." i: ;l 1 ; 

•i , .V Peter Dlttmar 

i (Die Welt, Bonn, 15 October 1986) 







biographical approach does have its 
place in historical research beside social 
and economic history. 

Christopher Browning, a widely re- 
cognised researcher on the Holocaust, 
told of new findings on the subject. The 
problem of Nazi social politics and the 
relationship between National Social- 
ism and “modernisation" were articulat- 
ed in their respective contributions by 
Marie-Luise Recker, Wolfgang Michal- 
ka and me. 

Olaf Grohler, of the East German 
Academy of Science, talked about new 
trends in his country's research into the 
area of Fascism and the Second World 
War. 

The tension between the two German 
states was reflected in the contribution 
of Otlfried Henning, the Parliamentary 
Secretary of Stale at the Bonn Ministry 
for Intra-German Affairs. He objected 
not only to the Marxist theory of 
Fascism, but also to the efforts which in 
Germany are being pushed by "a very 

A joint German-American computer 
and data technology resenreh insti- 
tute is to be set up at the University of 
California in Berkeley, near San Fran- 
cisco. 

The centre, to be called the Interna- 
tional Computer Science Institute (IC- 
SI) is intended to meet the Japanese 
challenge in this field. It is intended that 
German computer researchers will be 
able to build on the results they have al- 
ready achieved. 

The project is being jointly run by the 
Gesellschaft fur Mathematik und Dat- 
enverarbeitung (GMD) in Bonn and the 
University of California. 

Bonn Research Minister Heinz Ries- 
enhuber has made- available 1.3 million 
marks for the one-year start- and- 
planning phase during which time the 
first Five-year research programme will 
be set up. 

' The centre’s budget will be eight mil- 
lion marks a year, which will have to be 
paid by the Germans. The Bonn Re- 
search Ministry is prepared to pay half 
if German industry will put up the other 
half. 

There is one major problem West 
Germany faces with this opportunity:' a 
shortage of qualified people capable of 
carrying but fundamental research. In 
America there are about 26,000 scien- 
tists and engineers workidg in state re- 
search institutes compared with be- 
tween 1,400 and 1,700 in West Ger- 
many. • *•: ' 

' According to a finding by a specialist 
group led by solid-state physics author- 
ity Hans Queisser, 2,600 are needed: 
There is also a lack of (other research 
wherewithal. . ■ ' . 

' This is where the new institute Qt the 
university should help: German re- 
searchers will be able to tise American 
resources to test their ideas,’ pickup 
know-how from American colleagues, 
use groundwork, instrument's and prO-' 
ducts developed in the USA and dyen- 
tually what they-Iearn will be passed' on 


small group of right-wing extremists and 
a by no means Insignificant group of 
left-wing extremists." 

He said: “A special path via neutrality 
to German unity must, because of the 
geographical and political situation of 
Germany, inevitably lead to total de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union.” 

This view, however, was not accept- 
ed by everyone. For example, Austrian 
historian Rolf Steininger put forward 
the Idea, based on new appraisal of 
evidence, that Germany had missed its 
chance of reunification because of 
Adenauer's blunt rejection of the 1952 
Stalin Note. This brought an admon- 
ishment from a West German histori- 
an, Wolf D. Gruner, who said that Stei- 
ningcr was acting as a “new Messiah of 
neutralism." 

Opinions also varied about such cur- 
rent issues as SDI and relations between 
America and Europe. American politi- 
cal scientist Wolfram Hanrieder, recog- 
nised as an authority on Nato, sharply 
criticised SDI (the Star Wars pro- 
gramme) as above all having already 
caused alienation between the USA and 
its European allies. 

He said the possible but doubtful mil- 
itary-strategic uses of the project would 


be far outweighed by the damage it 
caused to the Western Alliance. 

Some delegates agreed. But there 
were challenges from both American 
and German delegates. 

For example, both Robert G. Living- 
ston apd Wolfgang-Uwe Friedrich 
pointed out that the first positive result 
of SDI was the increased readiness of 
the Soviet Union to return to the nego- 
tiatbig table. 

Despite some controversy in scientif- 
ic fields, the congress took part in an ex- 
traordinarily positive atmosphere. 
Above all, on the periphery there was a 
lot of personal contact between German 
and American historians, literature spe- 
cialists and political scientists. Here, 
discussion in an open and friendly at- 
mosphere overcame political and spe- 
cial ist-k no wledge 1 imitat ions. > 

The significance that the Federal Re- 
public attaches to the GSA was made clear 
by the participation of a Bonn Foreign Of- 
fice senior official, Barthold Witte, who 
spoke about Bonn's culture policies in re- 
lation to the Warsaw Pact countries. 

The German academic exchange ser- 
vice has put up two prizes respectively 
of 500 dollars and 1,000 dollars for the 
best scientific essay and the best book 
written by GSA members. 

This year the awards have gone to 
James Retallack for his essay on Hnns- 
Ulrich Wehler's book, Das clemsche 
Kaiserreiclr, and Paul M. Lutzeler for 
his work on Hermann Broch. 

Rainer Zitehnann 

(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zcitung 
fur Deutschland. 17 October 


An international 
computer 
science centre 

to younger scientists in the Federal Re- 
public. 

The university hopes the arrange- 
ment will enable il to escape the restric- 
tions of internal German authorities 
who often, on secrecy grounds, prevent 
scientists professionally associating 
with those from other countries. 

Efforts are to be made to push the 
idea in Germany in order to gel money 
from industry. But the German science 
foundation organisation should feel it- 
self under some obligation: the Ameri- 
cans are putting 100,000 dollars into 
the project. In addition, the University 
of California is making the space avail- 
able and later will build the institute its 
own building. ' 

The basic financing for the first year 

— until the end of September next year 

— has been arranged. 

■ Next month; the board of trustees will 
meet to decide What noted American 
scientist with an international - reputa- 
tion could be considered for the post of 
director. 1,1 

The board has a planned complement 
of 1 5 outstanding scientists and people 
from public life. There are - at the mo- 
ment the five foundation mbmbars: on 
the German side, Professor Norbert 
Szyperski, a member of the supervisory 
board of GMD (and who has played a 
pre-eminent role in the direction of the 
organisation); and oh the American 
side, the dean of the faculty of computer 
science, a representative of the univers- 
ity president and; two: noted computer 
researchers: 1 ■ '■ ' 

' The director of the Inst Itu te Is expect- 
ed to be elected latei* in November. By 
the middle of next year, the five-yefir 


programme should have been presented 
nnd further finance from industry 
should, by that stage, have been ar- 
ranged. By this lime next year, the real 
work should have begun. 

There has been official blessing from 
President Reagan’s scientific adviser, 
hui all those now involved with the pro- 
ject agree that they will nut accept fin- 
ancing from the SDI (Star Wars) pro- 
ject. The principle is that work ul the 
centre should not be classified but be 
published. 

The institute wants next to get the 
services permanently of 15 American 
scientists and. on temporary bases, 15 
scientists from German universities, re- 
search institutes and industrial insti- 
tutes. 

A still-to-bc-set-up committee in the 
Federal Republic is to examine applic- 
ations and make recommendations 
about which Germans should be hired. 

The international flavour of the new 
institute is later to be extended beyond 
Germany and America, with each new 
partner financing its own participation 
costs. 

The principle function of the insti- 
tute, according to GMD business ma- 
nager Friedrich Winkelhagel, ' will be 
development of: parallel processing of 
data' In computers; high-performance 
chips with extreme capacity; new cal- 
culator design; artificial intelligence; 
multi-media data banks; and software 
systems'-^ in fact in all 1 areas where 
there is still a lot of basic research to do. 

If the institute proves to be a success, 
one dny a school of science dealing with, 
data along the lines of schools which 
once dealt with physics in, for example, 
Gottingen or Copenhagen; might be thie 
result: here the best brains in the field 
werc brought together and every 'stu- 
dent with talent who wanted to get any- 
where In physios had to' have studied or 
worked in one or the other. 

J : ' Hetn Gross • 

1 1 (Rhelnlschor Merktir/Ch rla I und Welt; 

; : DUdseldorf, i 7 October 1986) 
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Self-help group where parents learn to 
cope with the death of a child 

l rnhaiiiid • i. _ . ■ • , : 


O rphaned Parents is the name of a 
self-help group in Hamburg for 
parents who have experienced the 

death of a child. ■ . 

The group was set up at the city’s 
Protestant Church Academy in 1984 
by Mcchthild Voss'-Eiser, a theologian 
and psychologist: 

More than 9,000 children under 15 
die every year. Many die in infancy. 
Other deaths are through illness or ac- 
cident. suicide and as a result of crime; 

A : 46-year-old mother whose 17- 
y car-old daughter died froiri cancer In 
1984 says: "Her deftth is always, like a 
shadow beside me no matter what !■ 
do.” 

Her life has changed. The' shadow 
will be there as long as site lives. Two 
years latpr. she can rnlk about it. But 

friends nnd ncigfi hours won't. 

They and the family have all re- 
sumed normal everyday lives. The self- 
help group, n kind of Mourners Anon- 
ymous, is the only. place where she-can 
still gel understanding. 

: They have nil lost a child and know, 
from personal experience how long, 
hard and painful the process of mourn- 
ing is. 

When Dr Voss-Eiscr launched the 
group m November 1984 [here were 
only a couple of comparable groups in 
Germany. 

“I had no idea how badly needed we 
were and what hardship we were to 
encounter.” she says. There are ndw 
about Jo groups, and more in the mak- 
ing. many based on the Hamburg model. ' 
“People fail to appreciate how seri- 
ous the problem is.” Dr Voss-Eiscr 
says. Parents, brothers and sisters ur- 
gently need help; death in the family 
usually means years of hardship and 
suffering. • r 

Families on the brink of break-up 
are plunged into a serious crisis people ( 
around ihemfall to appreciate. & 

Parents are particularly hard-hit by 1 
the death of a child because they have ' 
been unable to bring it up to adulthood £ 
and feci they have somehow failed in f 
their task of parenthood. 

A child s death is felt to be somehow r 
unnatural in that its parents survive it.’ J 
A 64-year-old ■ father whose 1 1* t 
year-old daughter died of meningitis in 
19o8r6Cfills! . i j 

“1 was inwardly prepared to donate * 
an organ of my own and to sacrifice mv. 
own life if only Anna’s could have been 2 
saved as a result.” ... , j, 

After her death Anna's mother with- It 
drew entirely, -having felt her husband c 
had left her to her. own devices. She tl 
went through the 1 process of mourning 
on her own. . , ti 

The couple were steadily alienated, a 
™ P er cen! of families in which p 
a child dies break up. The child’s death 
is not the reason for separation. Dr h 
Voss-Eiser says. . . j 

It merely heightens existing con- n 
fuels. Besides, parents see for. them- si 
selves thru. mourning is strictly person- . 
al. We oil go about it in.our own way. , si 
• It; mny well, extend io the sexual b 
field, with husband or. wife suddenly tl 
feeling for months on end unable to o 
stand the itlcn : of the other’s embraces. 

Women aro usually readier to talk ci 
about their problems. Many break up aj 
because. their husbands, unable to do D 
so, are incapable of shedding tears. ol 





They have to learn that not every- 
thing iii life depends on their husbands 
understanding them. 

There are, of course, couples who 
got on well beforehand arid whose re-, 
latipnship is reihforced by the stroke 
of fate. ■■■••' *r- 

A 38-year-old woman whose son 
Klaus, 15, committed suicide (his sec- 
ond, successful attempt) in March 
1985 says; 1 f 

“It brought us closer, together." 
Tears flow as she adds, spbbing; “We 
still can’t get over it.” 

She blames herself. Parents of sui- 
cides suffer from haying. had no oppor- 
tunity^ taking leave of their children. 

Klaus s mother .still, can’t get over 
ilie fact that he left home the same as 
ever on the morning he died, never to 
return. Parents whose children were 
killed in an accident feel much the 
same. 

Dr Voss-Eiser says parents feel it 
matters crucially whether they had the 
opportunity of time in which to come 
to terms with the idea of their child- 
ren’s death. 

Can parents get over the loss, more 
casdy if they have other children? 
Had it not been for our daughter." 


Klaus’s mother says, “we might well 
| have committed, suicide . too. But 
(daughter) Barbel- isn’t klfius." 

Other parents feel much the same. 
They are deeply hurt when outsiders 
say: “But you still have the other.chijd-. 
ren, don’t you?” The other? may be a 
consolation but they aren’t a substitute. 1 

They may prompt their parents to 
set aside thoughts of suicide but ihey 
can also impose a very heavy burden' 
by fprcihg their parentis io soldier on 
despite the agony. 

Nearly all ' parents feel they were 
somehoW to blame. Klaus's mother 
says that only now, 18 months after hjs. 
suicide, does she occasionally feel 

good for several days at a time. ; • 

"On holiday I usually felt fine,” she 
says, ’but that again almost -gave 1 tile an 
guilty conscience." ■ 

A 31-year-old woman who lost her 
favourite son, Thomas, last June says 
she- has at times wondered, when hav- 
ing trouble with her eider son, why he 
didn't die instead. 

In the group, bereaved parents rea- 
lise that others feel the same and that 
their feelings are in no way unusual. 

“It’s ail mourning to me.” Thomas's 
mother says, “sorrow, anger, aggres- 
sion, pleasure, gratitude. I have never 
felt so many emotions in such a short 
time." 

She feels grateful that Thomas, 7, 
died in his sleep al home in bed after a 
day ar the seaside. ‘ 
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He had n congenital hear! defej 
had undergone several ooem*; 
They seemed to have been a<!'; 

. and he died suddenly and unexpefi 
"He died when he let himselS 
I let him do it," his mother 

hnewhew ? sgo,ngtodie,she n oK 

■ sure. He often asked her, In theimJi 
that -led up to his demh whH 
would do.if he died.. 8 ^ 

Like others, she suffers, from friend, 
and relatives failing to. understand I,! 
She feels. She is particularly up!e[ T 
everyone , takes great care.no, ££ 
Thomas by name. ... 

• Io ° k At *sllc|es r and' snap- 

shots of the family and Thomas aZ 
denly seen, : everyone, she says is, 
qyiet as the grave. . ... ... 

Yet she would prefer people totf 
about bun. ; .Other people i.remenibei 
him in ways different to. the way 

does, she feels, and she would dearly 
like to know how.. _ 

Dr Voss-Eiser says parents who are 
forced to say nothing about a. dead 
child are forced to : let the dead child 

die.a second, time. 

Passing through the Vale q/, T ears is 
hard work. Many parents. are embit- 
tered. Friendships break up. . ' 

, Parents are on edge. Everyday triv- 
ialities ; are no longer enough to talk 
about. They slowly learn -to Jmu'wV 
their child's death. Some lake one year, 
others ten. 

They: then adopt fresh priorities, 
tending to live , for the .present. They 
feel grateful for the brief time they 
were able to share, with their child and 
for what is left of their own lives. 

They emerge from the crisis more 
mature. Their . . personalities have 
changed. They lead more intensive lives. 
Ursula Mommsen- Hcnueher%eTldpa 

fKielor Nnehrichtcn. }n OcinbirfMi | 


Care for the incapacitated is 
inadequate, meeting told 


S ocial security for people in need of 
care, such as the bedridden who 
need full-time nursing, compares badly 
with other. European countries, dele- 
gates- to a conference i n Kqnstanz 
heard, . 

The conference was held by the Ger- 
man Welfare Law; Association and the 
Max. Planck Institute of Foreign and In- 
ternational Welfare Law. 

■ It showed other, much poorer. coun- 
tnes to have done far more for incapaci- 
tation in old age than Germany. 

J"*' Fed " a ! Republic few of the 
260,000 people in care in old people’s 
homes and the ,2.5- million people 
looked after at home by their families 
can hope to qualify for welfare benefits 
that are not income-related. 

The "lucky" few are victims of indus- 
trial injury or an accident or a criminal 
assault. They can claim from their em- 
ployer or.whoeverwas.lo blame. . 

hn 2?f 1 r f in need of cnre ran 8tog from a 
home help to a permanent. nurse can sel- 
dom afford to foot the bill from their 
month y earnings; only 30 percent are 
still able fo pay their way. 

■ The remainder must exhaust their 
savings,, then apply for social, security, 
benefits the local authority may be enti- 

r „' n h ^ slr ‘ a P e ° p1 ' In-need ofcare who 
enn be looked after at home are on aver- 

niu«n U " su PP lem entary benefit of 
UM320 . per month ^addition to their 


old-age pension. 


Only people in permanent local au- 
* ^ 8re flr p. ,ike| y ,0 he means-test- 
ed. Their families may be required to 
help foot the bill; it depends on the re- 
gulations locally in force; 

In Switzerland n graduated supple- 
mentary invalidity benefit of up to 576 

francs a month is paid. 

People in local authority care are 
even paid pocket money..Their fami- 
lies need have no fear of being asked to 
pay. 

People in care are merely, required 
to . contribute toward their upkeep 
from their savings, if any. Someone 

vyith assets.. totalHng 1 . 00 , 000 . francs 

would have to. pay7,p0q franc? a year, 
forinstance. • • 

hA ^., It 1 aly !he cost Is ; shared, . with 
hea th insurance schemes paying for 
health ca^e and people in.lqcal.author- 
ity. care being required to -pay board’ 
and lodging. . , , 

In the GDR all insured persons aged 
over 1? are entitled to medical care 
and benefit payments if they, are cared 
form home by relatives. People ih 1 q- 
<?ai authority care haye tp pay a third.of 
the legal minimum pension^. ward tije 
cost of their upkeep, regardless.of their 
income. ' 1 . " • ■ ■ 

As 85 per. cent .qf .jhe, population 
nave this insurance, cover, the number 
of, people paid . welfare, : benefits has 
fal eafrom, 95,087. ip 1.965] to,!?, 493 
in 1984,. ■ , > ;i •; , . 

i The Netherlands- has -the mast cd mi 


prehepsive compulsory insurance 
package from the cradle to the grave. 
But costs have rocketed and premiums 
have increased from 1.2 to 4.2 percent 
of gross wages and salaries. 

As a result, the Dutch scheme is of- 
ten cited as a deterrent. But other fi- 
gures quoted in Konstanz were no less 
deterring. 

In the Netherlands health insurance 
premiums, including the Special policy, 
are 13.8 per cent.-asagaitlst an average 
1 2.2 per cent (employee's and employ- 
er’s contributions combined) in the 

Federal Republic. * ■" 

• But' taxpayers in the Federal Repub; 
Me also foot the bill for supplementary 
benefits and qtherweifare payments. 

' Besides, ’ Holland has much' betitf 
welfare 1 provisions and manjfciwfor 
the aged, and Dutch life expectancy ,s 
two years longer than ih the Federal 
Republic.* ,»>•. • • i -d-M ■ 

In j^pilpnd only about in 

local authority cape, are in 

Cjerhtpny tho^e that aren't arejpe,^ 

Several Bjl is /jaye been WP u pj° r 

^Ubmissipn .tq ,'the Bprpi Bundestagito 

improve pfp vis ions .in. the, Jpe<|c ra !f' c ' 


scrapped, f ir I ■ / .V,’, u 

i; Ther# .wUl.he.istrlotaimitslux what i 

new Bundestagiwiil .be able. to. do alt 
the] general ; q]pct ion a#\ Fratl.Sphaf 1 
^BdenrWiirttqmberg Welfare Mtnist 
noted in her messagPjOf greeting tQ I 

Kdn,starizcQqtej;enqe.>.i 1 , ; • 

She .saw ho pfospeetioifi overall* 0 
tions,- she saidiattd no Jeewhy-for co 
prehenslve safeguards'.. i v! -- 
« h» i ■. . Stefan Gelg* 

l»Vii- 1 (Stutigflrtenieilurt^,3'l;Oclobor I9 
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Alternative scheme for young offenders 
— shaking hands instead of fists 


R eutlingen has set up a project, named : 

“HandschJag” or The Handshake Pro- ; 
ject, that deals with young offenders in an 
Imaginative way. 

Instead of throwing the law-book at 1 
them when they are caught young wrong- . 
doers are introduced to their victims and 
urged to make recompense. 

With beating heart Thomas knocked at 
the door of the project's tea-room in the ' 
centre of Reutlingen. He had stolen a 
moped and then dumped it in a bashed-up 
condition. 

The girl owner had reported the theft to 
the police and filed a charge against an un- 
known thief. 

Thomas was quickly caught and had to 
face proceedings before a juvenile court. 
But the court passed his file over to the 
Handschlag project, a private association 
of the Reutlingen “Hilfe zur Selbsthilfc” 
(Help for Self-help) organisation which, 
with professional assistance, seeks to find 
new ways of dealing with juvenile crime. 

Arrangements were made for Thomas 
io meet the girl whose moped he had stol- 
en to discuss with her how he could make 
reparation for the damage he had done to 
her bike. 

Sociologist Anne Kuhn and social 
worker Gerd Delattre were in on the 
meeting between the two. 

It was agreed that Thomas would repair 
the moped in his own time so that it was in 
perfect condition; it was in a fairly miser- 
able state before the theft. 








the woman victim of this theft could be ea- 
sily traced. 

Juvenile court officials called in 
Handschlag workers. They got together 
with Hans, the pensioner and the woman 
whose wallet had been stolen from the 
locker room. 

Hans had a rough time at the meeting in 
the tea-room. The pensioner told Hans 
that for a long time he would have had to 
do without his small pleasures such as to- 
bacco and a pint if the thief had not been 
caught. 

The woman whose money had been 
stolen said: “He has to realise that he 
should not do things like that. It's disgrace- 
ful to steal things from the locker room.” 

What could be done about compensa- 
tion in this ease? Nothing of the pension- 
er's was damaged. He managed a small 
market garden. Shortly he would be busy 
harvesting his crops and that was hard 
work for him. Hans helped him the whole 
time. 

The woman wanted her DM250 back. 
Because Hans had no money the sum was 
found from a fund for crime victims dial 
the project has. 

Hans hud to repay the sum by working 
on a building site where a youth club was 
being built :n the rale of veven marks an 


Thorns wo rked on the mQjjaUauJ£ my Vr 

iOffWSrlre handed back it hackSThe^ M " r ' ,nrtl hch!ld P«M off the amount. 


girl owner completely repaired Handsch- 
lag workers wrote a report which was for- 
warded to the juvenile court. The judge 
agreed to close the case against Thomas. 

This is one example of many that could 
be cited. Handbag snatchers, thieves and 
thugs are confronted with the people they 
have harmed. In the Handschlag tea-room 
they must negotiate with their victims how 
they can make reparation for what they 
have done. 

The public prosecutor or juvenile court 
only drop charge's when offender, victim 
and a Handschlug worker are satisfied that 
reparation has been made. 

There was considerable distrust of the 
project in Reutlingen at the outset. Police 
officials complained that "we catch the of- 
fenders and you let them go again.” 

Nevertheless after two years of the pro- 
ject public prosecutors, police and court 
officials are all convinced of the worth of 
the Handschlag project, that is supported 
by the Youth and Family Affairs Ministry. 

The principle behind the project is both 


Bodi parties agreed to these proposals. 
The court dropped charges. 

This process is more likely to give satis- 
faction to all parties concerned than a 
court hearing could do. The victim is only 
a person standing on the side-lines during 
a court case. 

If a crime victim wants compensation 
for any harm done he or she often has to 
start a civil action. That is not worth the 
trouble when it concerns a juvenile offen- 
der who has no money anyway. 

The crime victim merely suffers frustra- 
tion while the offender is handed down a 
punishment that is often meaningless. 

As a result of any number of surveys 
crime experts believe that only a limited 
number of juvenile crimes lead to the of- 
fender turning into a hardened criminal in 
later life. Investigations show that 95 per 
cent do not again commit a crime. 

There is a lot to be said for sparing the 
offender from the unavoidable stigma of a 
court appearance while at the same time 
letting the offender understand clearly that 


simple and reasonable. It aJuYenile often-., he or she has acted badly. 

J. * J il ■ ■ Moo hahlnr 


der confesses to a crime and is prepared to < 
make compensation for the damage done • 
then the juvenile court drops legal pro- 
ceedings. 

Instead of stewing in juvenile remand . 
prison or cleaning Red Cross vehicles the 
young offender works to compensate for 
the damage he or she has done. 

It is not always as simple as that. For 
some young offenders it would be more 
convenient to go ahead with legal proceed- 
ings. 

There was the case of 16-year-old 
Hans, for Instance. He was caught steajlng 
a wallet from an old-aged pensioner’s 
overcoat. During police questioning he ; 
confessed that he had also stolen a wallet ; 
containing DM250 from the locker room 
at work. 

A report had been made to the police so 


- The basic idea behind the Reutlingen 
project is “meaningful atonement" accept- 
able to offender and victim alike. 

A young man who wrecked a Reutling- 

Continued from page 10 

Soyinka’s holistic philosophy ebneeals 
his daring to contradict. Soyinka cannot 
be pinned down to any genre, any ideal- 
ogy, any confession of faith. 

His works include more than 15 plays 
and radio plays, two novels, two. autobi- 
ographical works and volumes of poetry. 

He has published the poetry of other 
African poets, translated from Yomba 
into English and has published a volume 
of essays on African literature, 

His works reflect hi? credo: a refusal.to; 
become . established, . to be narrow? 


en pub one evening has repaid die land- 
lord by working off the debt for the da- 
mage done by helping in the kitchen. He 
can still hold his head high as the matter 
has now been closed. 

The landlord whose pub was demol- 
ished is no longer angry. In this case there 
was a particularly happy ending for the un- 
employed young man has been offered a 
permanent job in the pub. 

Anne Kuhn and Gerd Delattre regard 
developments such as this as the incalcul- 
able advantages that can come out of the 
Handschlag project. 

“Crime victims usually come to the 
meeting with an offender full of anxiety 
and rage," they said. But during the chat 
the anger evaporates. 

There are any number of instances in 
which long-lasting personal contacts have 
been made in ihc process of making repar- 
ations for damage done. 

Two rival gangs of youths went at each 
other because a young man informed on 
them. 

When they saw through it all they got 
together and beat up the young man. In le- 
gal terms that is “grievous bodily harm." 

Although there was blame on both sides 
the gang members were the ones who had 
to stand in the dock in the juvenile court. 

Then they all got together in ihc 
Handschlag project tea-room. The result 
was that the offenders and their victim did 
up n play ground that they and others had 
turned into a rubbish dump. 

Another intuuicc invulved a group ol 
boy scouts. They were approached while 
camping by a village gang and threatened 
with pistols. Instead of going to court, it 
was suggested that the gang clean up a vil- 
lage stream. 

This example, however, shows the limits 
to which the Handschlag project can go. 
Handschlag workers can only help if a per- 
sonal sacrifice can be agreed upon. They 
can do nothing about shop-lifting or the 
destruction of public properly. 

A juristic person, that is a person or 
body answerable to the courts, and a juve- 
nile delinquent cannot negotiate about 
compensation, according to the project’s 
association and legal officials. 

That is a pity, but it is, of course, not 
reasonable that a young offender should 
be given a different punishment for shop- 
lifting from a supermarket than for theft 
from the little grocery shop at the street 
corner. 

Gerd Delattre and Anne Kuhn are also 
unable to' do anything in cases of rape, 
manslaughter, grievous bodily harm and 
drug trafficking. 

! . Difficulties arise concerning compensa- . 
tlon if the civil action claim is high (or 
ought to be high, according to the Subjec- 
tive view of the victim). This is particularly 
the case if the viotim claims damages. 

minded, to be artistically, socially or po- 
litically limited. 1 . " ' 

As a fighter for things African he is 
never prepared to fire off trite words. 

His African colleagues arc far less in- 
clined to singing his praises than Euro- 
pean critics. :! 

One said of him: "Soyinka demon- 
strates sovereignty. His creativity in- 
cludes ejemenls created and elements de- 
stroyed, satire and mockery with gante 
and fttual, rnge with , pleasure, Sadism 
with benediction ” IllgE Uffeintann . 

(Stiddeuisotie Zcltiing, Munich, 17 October 1986) 


The impression should not remain here 
that someone is being taken for a ride as 
regards damages. On the contrary the of- 
fender must be certain that when repar- 
ations have been agreed the matter is then 
closed. 

Despite the tensions that can develop 
between Handschlag and the judiciary, the 
number of times that the public prosecu- 
tor’s office and the court have not accept- 
ed the mediation between offender and 
yictim can be counted on one hand . 

It is also surprising how often the victim 
of petty crime is prepared to come to an 
arrangement with a youth or group of 
youths. Negotiations haye only twice been 
rejected out of 50 cases. 

Professor Dieter Rdssner, an expert in 
criminal law at the institute for social 
training at Liineburg University, is study- 
ing the Reutlingen project's developments. 

He is particularly interested in public reac- 
tion to this new way of dealing with young 
offenders. 

Rdssner has written that reconciling the 
offender to his victim and ideas of the cri- 
minal law acting as meditator between the 
criminal and his victim would bring into 
question centuries-old principles of crimi- 
nal law punishment, particularly the retal- 
iation principle in which the wickedness of 
a deed con only be countered by the pains 
of punishment. 

In Handschlag project dealings U is Im- 
portant that the victim be able to define 
the harm done to him or her. This aspect 
was of particular importance in the ten- 
room talks. 

Justified anger disappears if a women 
pensioner can vent the feelings she fell 
when she lay on the pavement with aching 
bones after her handbag had been 
snatched, or if the scouts can describe the 
anxiety they felt when the thugs burst into 
their camp. 

Handschlag makes offenders consider 
their deeds far beyond the question of ma- 
terial reparation. 

This idea of making offenders fully 
aware of the consequences of what they 
have done is quite the opposite to the line 
the Hamburg justice authorities are think- 
ing of taking and which has unleashed a 
storm of indignation. 

A general provision has been drawn up 
that drops many crimes committed by 
young people (up to 18) and adolescents 
(up to 2 1) front criminal prosecution if the 
case involves summary proceedings or a 
first offence and where there are no crimi- 
nal tendencies. 

Educationalists and crime experts have 
come out strongly in favour of this change, 
and there are no reasons at law why this 
change should not be introduced. 

There is a lot to be said for relieving the 
courts of summary proceedings involving 
youths who, for the most part, are not like; 
ly to turn to crime when they are older. It 
spares them involvement with public 
prosecutors and courts. 

However, there is a lot more to be said 
for the: “educational example” being de- 
ployed in Reutlingen. There is also a simi- 
lar project in Brunswick and other cities 
have shown interest. 

There has been endless argument as to 
whether a bicycle, theft dr putting a hand 
into the petty cash should inevitably bring 
down the law on the culprit's head. It can* 
not be denied that the idea of abandoning 
proceedings just at the drop of a hat would 
create legal uncertainty. j 
: Victims ,whd have only 'sustained 
braises or minor loss of property would 
not be happy, but Would feel , themselves 
tpkeij for a ride, 

• That is an invitation to take the.law into 
one’SoWn hands, i ! 

, .RcnaieFaerber-Husematitt , 

" (Deutsche* Allgemclnca SomUegsblatt, 
Hamburg, 28 September 1986) 




